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No less a personage than President Wilson 
calls preventable fires a “public dereliction.” 

So unless you, the manufacturer or ware- 
house owner, have. taken every precaution to 
prevent fire the responsibility falls on you if your 
business is wiped out by fire. 

Look that cotton mill, warehouse or plant of 
yours overcarefully. Arethere Pyrenes hanging 


everywhere within easy reach? If not, by all 
means take the necessary action. Order by 
telephone or telegraph. 

Pyrene is a good weapon to use on a cotton 
fire. It penetrates the bale. It reaches the 
blaze. It smothers the last spark. 

Don’t delay for delay may mean life-long 
regret. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 


Every Appliance for Fire Protection 
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Editorial and Advertising Departments, 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year; 
$2.00 a year. Entered at the Dalton, 
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Contributions to the columns of Cotton are solicited and paid for 
after publication. The names of contributors need not necessarily be 
used, but must accompany all manuscripts. 
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A REPUTATION VERSUS 
ADVERTISING. 


A number of years ago a 
prominent manufacturer of 
special machinery who had 
been in business for years 
and controlled a large per- 
centage of the business in his 
line, stopped advertising. He 
had built up a reputation for 
high grade quality and excel- 
lent service. 

His only competition was a 
small struggling organization 
which he did not consider 
worthy of notice. The small 
company was an aggressive 
organization which was spend- 
ing as much money as it could 
afford for advertising. 


It is now some five or six 
years since the old established 
company stopped advertising. 
Today the small struggling 
company of several years ago 
is larger than the old estab- 
lished company and is getting 
more than half the business. 


The reputation of the older 
organization still lives, but 
the new company is simply 
“mopping-up,” to use a com- 
mon expression. 

Now the old organization is 
planning to begin advertising 
again, but instead of facing 
the old conditions with small 
struggling competitors, they 
are facing a_ strong virile 
company which has gained 
customers and friends that 
formerly belonged to the old 
company. 

The return of business to 
the old organization may re- 
sult, but the effort to get it 
will be dauble that which 
would have been required to 
one kept it in the days gone 
ry. 

Corton reaches the cotton 
industries once every month 
or twelve times a year and 
strong consistent advertising 
therein will not only hold the 
present business, but help to 
secure new business. 


Merely bidding for orders 
isn’t advertising at its best. 
These are the times to create 
confidence in your house and 
in your product. 


Canada, $1.50 a year; Foreign, 
Ga., postoffice as second-class 
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COTTON LEADS. 

Textile men throughout the 
country are finding it difficult 
to keep up with orders even 
when working under the day- 
night savine schedule. Real- 
izing that the fall and winter 
months with short days are 
close at hand, CoTrron under- 
took an investigation of the 
illumination o1 textile mills. 

The result of this investiga- 
tion led. to the conclusion that 
more light on this important 
subject was demanded. The 
next step was to find a man 
possessing the knowledge and 
ability to write upon this sub- 
ject from an _ authoritative 
viewpoint. 

In looking into this subject 
it was found that there had 
been no comprehensive study 
made of this problem and 
that data was unobtainable. 

Mr. A. L. Powell, one of 
the best informed men on il- 
lumination in the country, 
made an extensive personal 
investigation of the South 
with regard to the cotton 
mill illumination. He has pre- 
pared a series of articles, 
written especially for CoTToN, 
dealing with this important 
subject. 

Men in charge of cotton 
mills will welcome this series 
of articles and there is no 
question but what it will form 
the foundation upon which 
many improved illumination 
installations will be planned. 

So far as we know, no 
comprehensive study of this 
subject has been made pre- 
viously ard we are glad to 
announce the series. 

Operating heads of textile 
mills read CorTon because this 
is typical of the methods of 
COoTTon. 

Advertisers use CorTon be- 
cause of the information fur- 
nished monthly to these oper- 
ating heads. It means that 
these responsible men _ read 
every issue of CoTron and 
that advertisements placed 
therein reach the proper man 
in the mills. 

The most important issue 
of Corron is always the forth- 
coming issue. 
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Better Cylircer 


Lubrication 


at Half the Cost 

































Dixon’s Flake Graphite is the ideal lubricant for cylin- 


ders. 't reduces friction in eylinders and valves, 












lengthens the life of packing, prevents scoring of valves, 










eliminates oil from the exhaust, and saves fuel. 









Home Officeand Plant Mo. 1 
MONTICELLO, GEORGIA. 





Many engineers have written us that they have cut the 
using 





lubricating cylinders in half by 


DIXON’S 


Ticonderoga 


Flake Graphite 


Write for a copy of this Booklet and find out about the 
wonderful possibilities of Dixon’s Flake Graphite for 
your plant. Ask for Booklet No. 34-C, 
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Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH D.X IN CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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Loom Harness 


CRITIC 
will find no fault 


If we were to specify any one fea- 
ture which is characteristic of our 
loom harnesses, we should say that 
the thoroughness with which they 
are made is the most important. 

We not only use the best materials 
it is possible to procure, and handle 
them with the skill gained from 
many years’ experience, but we 
critically inspect each harness from 
the knitting to the finishing and al- 
low no harness to go out which is 
not up to the high standard which 
we require, 
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t the Standard Bleachery 
‘Carlton Hill, N. J. 

The Hunt Truck is designed for hard, continuous 
service; is simple and rugged and upkeep nominal. It 
will release for other work from 5 to 12 men depending 
upon the operating conditions. This of course is very 
important during this time of scarcity of labor. We 
will he glad to hear from those interested in cutting the 
cost and speeding up production. 

Write for Catalogue W-16-1. 


C. W. HUNT CO., Inc., 
WEST NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y., U. S. A. 
501 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
710 14th St.. N. W., Washington. 


May we describe all the details to you? 
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It Was Expected. 


Searcely had the decision of the Supreme Court an- 
nouncing the uneonstitutionality of the Federal Child 
Labor Law flashed across the country, before Senator 
Kenyon of Iowa, on June 19th, introduced into the United 
States Senate the following bill intended to deny the use 
of the mails to all persons or concerns (except farmcrs) 
employing child lator. The bill reads: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That whenever the Secretary of Labor certifies 
to the Postmaster General that. any person or concern 
employs in a mine or quarry situated in the United States 
children under the age of sixteen years, or employs in a 
mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufacturing es- 
tablishment situated in the United States, (a) children 
under the age of fourteen years; or (b) children between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen, for more than eight hours 
in any day or more than six days in any weak, or after 
the hour of seven o’clock postmeridian, or before the hour 
of six o’clock antemeridian, the Postmaster General shall 
forthwith instruct the postmaster at any post office at 
which mail is received addressed to such person or concern 
to return to the postmaster at the office at which they were 
originally mailed all letters or other matter so addressed, 
with the words ‘Mail to this address undeliverable under 
child labor Act, nineteen hundred and eighteen’, plainly 
written or stamped upon the outside thereof, and all such 
letters or other matter so returned to such postmaster shall 
be by them returned to the senders thereof under such 
regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe. 

“See. 2. 


a certificate from the Seeretary of Labor that the afore- 


That within thirty days after the receipt of 


said person or concern has discontinued the employment 
of such children, the Postmaster General shall revoke the 
instruction given to the postmaster under the provisions 
of section one of this Act. 

“Sec. 3. 
Act the Seeretary of Labor or any person duly authorized 
by him, shall have authority to enter or inspect at any 
time, mines, quarries, mills, canneries, workshops, fac- 
tories, manufacturing establishments, and other places in 


That for earrying out the provisions of this 


July, Nineteen-Eighteen 





which goods are produced; and the Secretary of Labor 
shall have authority to employ such asistance for this pur 
pose as may from time to time be authorized by appro 
priation or other law. 

“See. 4. That this Act shall be known as the Child 
Labor Act 1918.” 

This is an effort to avoid the constitutional grounds on 
which the previous bill was thrown into the diseard, and 
by using the anti-lottery decision as a precedent, secure 
its enforcement through the Post Office Department. 

Export Trade After the War. 

An English contemporary, in an editorial article entitled 
“Are you ready?”, urges its readers to greater efforts on 
their part to prepare for what trade there is to be secured 
after the war. While this writer admits that the local or 
domestic (English) trade will not resume normal conditions 
for some time, he states unqualifiedly that the markets of 
the world are depleted and the trade fight between selling 
agents will be keen the world over. 

This magazine also urges its readers to get into the 
market for supplies of raw materials and asks: “Are 
you ready with your selling organization to jump right in 
and take orders with both hands? Is your literature ready? 
It is a known fact that throughout the country there is a 
feverish activity towards better organization, co-ordination, 
and, at last, co-operation against every trading enemy, 
with a sinking of all those petty jealousies that have so 
handicapped us in the past. It is recognized that we have 
the greatest textile industry in the world; this has been 
built up in spite of our numerous faults. It was not possi- 
ble to stop it, although we have in the past hampered it 
with sins of omission, if not of commission. There must be 
no more bungling, no more leaving it to chance, no more 
take or leave it attitude. It won’t go again. Every country 
in the world has had a shaking up, and they are not going 
to settle down into the same shape ever again. This coun- 
try, and in particular the textile industry, has got to be 
ready to fight hard for trade.” 

With that kind of a situation outlined in British indus- 
try, one naturally asks the question: “What are we doing?” 

What we are doing and the necessity for immediate ac- 
tion was outlined by President E. M. Herr of the Westing- 
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house Electric & Manufacturing Co., in a recent address. 
This is the way he views the situation. 

“We are facing as serious and critical a situation in our 
foreign trade, especialy our foreign trade in manufactured 
products, as the nation faced at the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, and are doing almost as little toward real preparation 
for the proper development of this trade as we did as a 
nation at that time in preparation for the terrible war in 
which we are now engaged. 

“There were many reasons why the beginning of our 
preparation for war was delayed until its actual declara- 
tion but none of these reasons—be they good or bad—apply 
as a justification for delay in preparation for our partici- 
pation in the world’s foreign trade after the war. 

“To retain and develop the position we now hold in 
the eommercial and financial world—a position forced 
upon us by the requirements of the belligerents and not by 


our own plans or exertions—is one of our greatest prob- 


lems. 
“Other countries regard their foreign trade as absolute- 


ly essential to their future progress and consequently, not- 
withstanding the ravages of the greatest war of history 
and the invasion of their most productive territory—as is 
the ease with France—they are diligently and steadily work- 
ing and planning for the development of their foreign 
trade. England is attacking this problem with enthusiasm 
and thoroughness which should be both a lesson and an 
inspiration to the United States. 

“All of the European countries have had their facil- 
ities for pursuing foreign trade developed and perfected 
by years of experience in this the most important and 
vital part of their commercial world. With us the care 
and development of our domestic trade, until now so en- 
grossing, has prevented the great majority of our manu- 
facturers from making a serious and continuous effort 
to cultivate the most difficult field of foreign trade. 

“Whether we like it or not, we must now face the 
duties and responsibilities of a world power and take our 
place as such among the great commercial nations of the 
earth. Fortunately the requirements of the war are fore- 
ing us to build and equip a merchant marine which in all 
probability will be entirely adequate for our oversea trade 


at the close of the war. 
“With an adequate 
eredit resources and satisfactory legislation, what further 
is needed to enable our mercliants and manufacturers to 
successfully develop our foreign trade after the war? 


merchant marine, financial and 


“All trade is reciprocal and we must not forget that 
if we are to supply a nation with the products of our in- 
dustry, we must take from them a considerable proportion 
of this trade in their products or establish some trade or 
financial relation which will enable them to largely pay us 


in trade for our goods. It requires cooperation among 


our manufacturing exporters to bring about the best re- 
sults in this as in other trade matters. 

“Much missionary work must be done among our manu- 
facturers themselves as to the possibilities of foreign trade 
and the way in which it can best be handled. Information 
relative to the kinds of raw material each country produces 
and how those we can use can best be obtained must be 
distributed. We must also know in what 


secured and 


quantities such raw materials are available and the quality 
as compared with similar materials in our own and other 
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lands. The requirements of each country in manufactured 
goods must be ascertained and the habits and customs of 
the people studied and this information, as affects their 
trade requirements, fully reported. 

“It must be constantly remembered that all trade to 
be enduring must be reciprocal and that we cannot sell 
to a people regularly unless we also, either directly or in- 
directly buy from them. The more nearly imports and ex- 
ports balance, the more stable and enduring the trade rela- 
tion. 

“Investment by our people in the business and resources 
of a foreign country will powerfully aid in our ability to 
cultivate and hold them as customers for our products. 

“With our comparatively high wage scale, it is of the 
greatest importance that every possible effort be made to 
increase production. Every labor-saving device possible 
must be used and where practicable others developed and 
our workmen encouraged and urged in every legitimate way 
to make their production as large as posible, consistent with 
the highest quality. 

“It is not alone the workman, however, who is respon- 
sible for the amount of production seeured. Much depends 
upon the management and the skill with which the materials 
are handled and the workman kept supplied with materials, 
tools and facilities and trained to use his tools with skill 
and consideration for their maintenance. 

“Let us, therefore, arise to our opportunities and by our 
own efforts and energy make effective the wonderfully im- 
proved facilities for foreign trade now at our disposal. 

“We have the ships; we have the laws; we have the 
money, too. Let us show the world we have the men with 
vision to see and energy to grasp and execute this work in 
the new commercial world which has come to be our in- 
heritanee.” 


Save the Concrete. 


During the past two years several mills in the South 
have installed conerete loading platforms and floors. More 
than 282 thousand square feet of platforms and 142 thou- 
sand square feet of floors being placed by these mills. 

One of the chief causes of cracking in concrete surfaces 
is the presence of moisture in the surrounding atmosphere. 
In the warm months this moisture has no detrimental ef- 
fect, but in winter time it collects in the tiny pores of the 
concrete and freezes. The freezing action with its eoneur- 
rent expansion exerts a pressure on the surrounding eon- 
erete and causes tiny cracks to appear. These cracks in 
turn fill with moisture and the chipping action continues 
until spring comes with its higher temperature. This chip- 
ping and cracking of the surface of the conerete detracts 
both from the appearance and the strength of the conerete. 

A sure way to prevent this destructive action is to thor- 
oughly coat the surface of the concrete with a floor dress- 
ing paint. This coating preserves the texture and indi- 
viduality of the conerete and prevents all moisture from 
penetrating thie surface. If new concrete floors are covered 
with two coats of this paint and recoated at intervals of 
about six months, the concrete surface will remain unsearred 
and without cracks. The use of this “crack preventative” is 
becoming greater each year and many factories use it in 
large amounts. 
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What Caused the Fire? 


Factories on war work are always in danger. Paid 
emissaries of the Kaiser have been, and undoubtedly are 
now snooping around looking for an unguarded factory 
wherein an explosion might be caused or a fire started. 
Your mill may have been checked with a black cross to 
receive early attention. Are you prepared? 

There are several items that should have prompt and 
careful attention in this connection. Of course it is under- 
stood without saying that your plant is thoroughly equipped 
with ordinary fire fighting apparatus such as automatic 
sprinklers, fire pump and suitable hose, but—do you know 
in what condition this equipment is at present? Have you 
a reliable mill fire department and are these men regularly 
drilled and the equipment as regularly inspected and 
tested? It is much more safe and less expensive to make 
such tests before, rather than at the time of a fire. 

What about your watchman? Is he a good, strong, re- 
liable American that you are sure you can trust to give a 
good account of himself in time of trouble? Is he suitably 
supplied with the tools of his trade, including a portable 
fire extinguisher as well as his weapons for physical defense ? 
Suppose we admit that you have a trusty man on this job, 
what have you done to prevent his being attacked and over- 
powered by several opponents? 


A strong, practically unclimbable, steel mesh fence 
should be provided, suitably equipped with regularly 


spaced and properly located electric lamps, so as to bril- 
liantly illuminate an area of space on both sides of this 
protective fence. This allows the watchman to become the 
watcher instead of the watched, as is so often the case 
under “before the war” conditions, which still continue in 
many otherwise up-to-date manufacturing plants. 

Take these questions home to your own factory and see 
if you feel as certain and as safe as you think you should. 
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A Part of Your Duty. 





It has been brought to the notice of Corron that many 
people fail to report suspicious and disloyal acts or mani- 
festations of sympathy for the enemy, because of uncer- 
tainty as to the proper official to approach, 

It is very important tliat the Government should have 
the assistance of all citizens in detecting enemy propaganda 
or suspicious activities of individuals, and you will do a 
service in notifying your friends that any communication 
addressed to “Intelligence Officer, Headquarters Southeast- 

Cc.” 
and be transmitted to the proper official of the Government 
The names of informants will not be 


ern Department, Charleston, S. will receive attention 
for investigation. 
divulged and there need be no fear, on the part of anybody, 
of getting into trouble in case suspicions prove to be un- 
founded. 

Informants should indicate the nature and source of 
their information, as well as the time and place. 





“The Treasures of Coal Tar” is the title of a new book 
by Alexander Findley, Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
wersity of Wales and author of “Chemistry in the Serv- 

This book contains 137 
It was written largely in 


jee of Man,” and other works. 
pages and three illustrations. 
order that the effort now being made to promote the more 
widespread application of coal tar derivatives should not 
be relaxed and it is intended to give a comprehensive idea 
to the average reader as to what has been achieved in the 
past and furnishing some understanding of the nature and 
complexity of the problems which are to be solved in the 
future. This book is published by the D. Van Nostrand Co., 
of New York, and the price, bound in cloth, is $2.00 net. 
It may be secured through Corron or direct from the pub- 
lishers. 
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“A Great 


BY EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY. 


A great disaster threatens the readers of trade papers. 
With the new Zone System of postal rates which goes into 
effect with this issue, these papers will be affected more than 
some other kinds of publications, and this means that their 
readers will suffer heavily by being shut off more or less 
from this wonderful fund of information. 

Trade papers carry a large proportion of advertising. 
and therefore the burden of the postal inerese, ranging 
from 50 to 900 per cent, will fall very heavily on them. 
Now anyone who uses the trade papers knows that the ad- 
vertising pages, while published for profit, are read for in- 
formation just as much as the editorial pages. In my own 
ease, IT am continually finding wonderful funds of news and 
fact in trade paper advertisements, as well as in the other 
pages of these periodieals. If the publishers were to elimi- 
nate the advertising and print simply articles, what a 


one-sided magazine we 





would have! The adver- —— 


tisements reflect the whole 


industry represented by 


tion. In the aggregate the 
advertisements of all the 
trade papers stand as the 
index of American indus- 


Indeed, the status of 


Edward Mott Woolley is one of the foremost au- 
thorities in the field of applied economics of Amer- 
any given trade publica ica. His studies in the business field on ‘‘The Art 
of Selling Goods’’ and various other commercial] 
works such as ‘‘The Master Merchant,’’ ‘‘The Real 
America In Romance’’ and numerous other essays, 
and researches in business analysis have made him a 
try. récognized authority in American commercial fields. 
His analysis of the destructive postal ‘‘zone,’’ law is 


Disaster.” 


For instance, take the trade convention. We are a 
nation of convention-goers, and the trade paper gathers all 
the wisdom and experience expressed in these conventions 
and places it before thousands of men who are unable to 
get it first hand. Usually the daily newspapers carry very 
little of this, Wecause it is technical and intimate to the 
particular lines of business involved. Without the trade pa- 
per it would be lost so far as the mass of workers in any 
particular field are concerned. 

Trade papers, too, are continually printing the reports 
of investigation of advanced thinkers in merchandising and 
industrial lines. There is. no other medium that would earry 
these in detail. More often the newspapers do not even 
make reference to them. 

The trade papers employ writers and men of broad ex- 
perience to go out and get material along the lines of prog- 

ressive management. I 
= know of one trade paper 
that sent a man across the 
continent and back in an 


automobile to investigate 
certain merchandising ex- 
perience. He stopped at 
seores of towns and gath- 
ered, from merchants in 
widely separated localities, 
a great fund of informa- 
tion along the line of store 

















each industry is presented 


in undeniable truthfulness 


authoritative and should be carefully read by every 
thinking business man. 


operation. 





every week or month. The 
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merchant or manufacturer 
ean virtually povern his buying and selling by an analysis 
of these advertising pages. 

I have occasion all the time to observe what great edu- 
cational influence lies in the advertising pages of the trade 
papers. Once I happened to mention, in one of my articles 
a type of device I had seen advertised in a trade maga- 
zine. Immediately I received a letter from a man who had 
never heard of this invention, and he was very much in 
terested. In answering his letter I suggested that if he 
would read these advertisements he would get much that he 
would find invaluable in his business. 

It goes without saying that this man was the exception, 
for the very existence of scores of trade papers, with cir- 


culations that take in the whole country, proves that the 


people need them. Shopkeepers, mechanics, and students 
depend upon these journals for their broader knowledge of 
the particular industry in which they are engaged. 

[ know of many industrial and mercantile houses where 
numerous trade papers are kept in the files and where vari- 
ous systems are used in giving the executives, and often 
the mechanies and workers generally, opportunity to read 
them. One of these concerns, for instance, has a plan by 
which certain publications are passed around the mill. 

That the whole economic prosperity of the country will 
suffer by the shutting off of trade periodicals is clear enough 


to those who fully understane their value. 





I know of other trade 
papers that have elaborate 
and costly organizations for gathering information bear- 
ing on forthcoming styles and for reflecting conditions in 
fabrie lines. Without this information the smaller mer- 
chants generally would be hopelessly at sea, for only large 
ones can afford organizations for getting such facts. 

There are other publications that are veritable tech- 
nical schools, in which young men ean learn, for instance. 
the textile business. The young druggist would be in a 
sad way without his trade paper, in which he finds not 
only a never-ending flow of business-getting ideas but tech- 
nical information without which he would speedily fall 
behind the times. Or take the woodworker. Whether he 
happens to be an executive, with managerial problems, or a 
foreman with questions of shop operation, he turns tu his 
own particular trade paper for counsel. 

Thus it goes, all through every line of industry. There 
are hundreds of trade papers. They work quietly and the 
general publie knows little zbout them, but altogether they 
constitute one of the most p. werful educational agencies 

The ill-advised postal Zone Law will ma‘e it impossible 
for these trade papers to exist in any such fexim as they 
do now. Inevitably they must be eurtail2.1 se radically that 
the benefits we now get from them will be largely wiped 
out. If you don’t want this ¢isaster to fall on you, make 
the fact so plain to your senutors and congressmen. that 
they will repeal this destructive Zone Lavy. 
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COTTON 





Mill Men Convene at New Orleans 


June 13, 14 and 15 will be dates long remembered as 
marking the first joint convention of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia and the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association of Alabama; these dates also serve as a mile- 
stone for the first meeting of these associations at a point 
outside of their own states, the meeting this year having 
been arranged for New Orleans on the days named, 

Running true to form, the train bearing the special 
pullmans of the two associations reached New Orleans 
nine hours behind its scheduled time. While.this delay in 
the transportation end served to somewhat delay the pro- 
gram for Thursday evening, it gave the cotton manufac- 
turers on the train a splendid opportunity to get acquaint 
ed during the long all day ride. Arriving at 7:30 the party 
at onee proceeded to the Grunewald where sufficient time 
was allowed to prepare for the evening’s entertainment, 
whereupon the many representatives of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, who were awaiting the association men 


hers and guests in the lobby of the Grunewald, took com- 
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mand of the situation and all proceeded to the New Or- 
leans Country Club on a special electric train which had 
been chartered by the Cotton Exchange members. 

The arrival at the Country Club found all prepara- 
tions for . 
The Banquet 
completed and a well trained orchestra furnishing music for 
dancing. After a brief introductory period, during which 
the delegates and the many members of the Cotton Ex- 
change and their ladies became better acquainted, the party 
was seated at the tables and E. J, Glenny, chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements for the Cotton Exchange, 
who presided and welcomed the visitors, introduced Mayor 
Martin Behrman of the city of New Orleans, who delivered 


the address of welcome. 


Mayor Behrman complained that the great trouble witli 
friends of theirs who come to New Orleans to see them 
always arrive on trains which come in late and inasmuch 
as the outgoing trains are made up in New Orleans they 
always go out on time. This shortens the stay of every 
visitor just that much and the mayor was of the opinion 
that some step should be taken to transpose this method 
so that the visitor could have a longer period of time to 
remain in the city. The Mayor spoke briefly of the New 


Orleans Cotton Exchange and the members thereof and 
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concluded by telling of the facilities in the vicinity of New 
Orleans for handling cotton, and of the construction of the 
industrial canal which is to develop the ship building indus 
try of that city. 

Inasmueh as the delegates and guests were thoroughly 
hungry because of their late arrival, further speechmaking 
was deferred until after the following menu was served: 

Hors D’Oeuvres Varies 
Bisque D’Ecrevisse 
Filet de Pompano en Papilotte Concombre Francaise 
Filet Mignon aux Champignons 


Poulet Supreme Cumberland Petit Pois 
Salad de Fruits. Chiffonade 
Biscuit Glace Petit Fours 


Cafe Noir 

Dry Martini 

Haut Sauternes 

Chateau Pontet Coutet 

After the cigars were passed around, Mr. Glenny called 
upon W. J. Vereen to respond to the address of welcome 
for the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, and 
former Governor B. B. Comer, of Alabama, to respond for 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association of Alabama. The 
balance of the evening was devoted to dancing and other 


special entertainment. 
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The Friday Morning Session. 

The meeting on Friday morning was held in the Grune- 
wald Hotel Convention Hall and was called to order at 
10:30 A. M., President Freeman of the Georgia Association 
and President Roberts of the Alabama Association both 
acting as chairmen, alternating in introducing the different 
speakers. Walter B. Capers, D. D., rector of New Or- 
leans Trinity Church, pronounced the invocation and 
President Freeman announced, that the resolution commit- 
tee for the Georgia Association would consist of Lee Jor- 
dan, chairman, J. A. Mandeville and W. J. Vereen. 

The first address on the program was entitled 

Cotton after the War 
by Hon. John M. Parker of New Orleans. Mr. Parker 
spoke in part as follows: 

“The subject of ‘Cotton After the War,’ is well worth 
the most careful thought and study of manufacturer and 
producer alike. 

“We have no reliable precedent to follow, for the rea- 
son that conditions are vastly different now from those 
that existed after the Civil War, when millions of slaves 
had just been freed, when the decimated and impoverished 
people of the South had returned to find their lands neg- 
lected, and in many instances their property destroyed, and 
when political conditions were of a very similar character 
to those now reported in Russia, where the Bolsheviki have 
been largely led by the political demagogue playing upon 
the eredulity of the ignorant. 

“Changes in agricultural conditions in America will 
probably be so great that no man ean intelligently foresee 
exactly what the results will be in each line of industry. 

“Heretofore no class of working people have received 
as little return for their long hours of toil and labor, as has 
the man who has worked in the field and followed the plow. 

“A very large percentage of the young, strong and virile 
manhood have been withdrawn from the fields to serve their 
country; their vision has broadened, they have all done 
more traveling, probably, than ever before in their lives; 
many have seen the cities, and the lure of the white lights, 
and the vast majority will be disinclined to return to the 
field, and many will be unsuited for that work. This ap- 
plies with particular force to those in the cotton industry, 
and the only incentive for them to return to that work will 
be very high prices for cotton, due to the need of that com- 
modity for the purpose of clothing the world, and then 
an even higher price for cottonseed, and its various by- 
products, as food for man and beast. 

“The high price of cottonseed is emphasized because the 
meal and hulls will be badly needed for live-stock food, and 
cottonseed oil today is one of the great staple products for 
cooking, and is largely used for oleomargerine, and other 
edible fats for mixing purposes. 

“With the certainty that a very large quantity of the 
live-stock of the world, and especially beef and hogs, have 
been destroyed, we can reasonably figure that for several 
years at least cotton and its products will command rela- 
tively a very high price in the markets of the world. 

“You gentlemen of the cotton spinning industry are 
where you must not only face cotton conditions, but that 
other all-important feature, which today is receiving the 
earnest thought of the best brain in America: The labor 


situation. 
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“It is to be earnestly hoped that some man with clear 
vision and splendid patriotism will have the ability to dis- 
cover some golden means where capital and labor can work 
side by side in perfect peace and contentment, and where 
labor recognizes the right of capital, and where capital 
recognizes the value of labor, and doubly so the importance 
of making America for all times the country of brain and 
intelligence, where our working people and our children 
are all educated, self-respecting Americans, loyally stand- 
ing for National welfare and unitedly doing all in their 
power to see that American goods become the standard of 
the world for quality and workmanship, and the name 
America a great center for and faithful compliance witi: 
all statements or contracts. 

“You gentlemen of the cotton spinning industry, em- 
ploying many thousands of men, women and young peo- 
ple, should take the lead in having these vitally important 
questions satisfactorily solved. Your various mills should 
be so equipped as to furnish the very highest of sanitary 
conditions, and affording plenty of light and fresh air. 
You should earnestly safeguard the health of all of your 
employees; your large mill towns should be so arranged that 
those who are sick would have the best of care and nursing 
in up-to-date hospitals, and a system of sick benefits in- 
sured, in order to make the man working feel that in the 
event he is injured or disabled, his family would not be 
thrown into the street or upon public charity. Your houses 
should be built with the idea of making them as comfort- 
able and as home-like as possible, and you should arrange 
constant meetings and conferences not only with the heads 
of the departments, but with all of the employees in every 
mill. The old saying: ‘All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy,’ is very strongly applicable to those who toil 
day after day, very long hours, at monotonous work, and a 
little play now and then, good, wholesome theatres and 
amusement and relaxation from the grind of official til, are 
the best investment you ean possibly make. 

“Many of you yourselves, by your energy and abilty, 
have worke:l up from the ranks. Remember there are lots 
of others ju-t as ambitious as you were end instead of 
pressing them down, give them a helping hand. 

“During my many years of travel, I have witnessed a 
great many various manufacturing activities, and the char- 
acter and habits of those connected therewith, and without 
cxeeption have found where there is a splendid feeling of 
good fellowship on each side, great results are, and can 
be accomplished. , 

“Our own state of Louisiana offers one of the most 
splendid examples in this line that has ever come to my 
knowledge, and it is a great pity that you cannot take a 
trip to Bogalusa, see the largest saw mill in the world, 
and how, by the brain, splendid energy and wholesouled 
humanity of the manager and corporation owning that en- 
terprise, within a few years they have transformed a 
wilderness into a modern eity, where every possible effort 
is made for the comfort, pleasure and happiness of one of 
the finest communities it has ever been my pleasure to 
visit. 

“Some of you may justly say that these remarks are not 
pertinent to the topic assigned to me: ‘Cotton After the 
War,’ but feeling the changes certain to come are most mo- 
mentous, knowing the question of prices is one which will, 
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to a certain extent, be settled by the supply and demand, 
my judgment is the grave problems for you gentlemen, rep- 
resenting as you do, very large concerns, with millions of 
dollars invested in them, responsible as you are for the 
welfare of many thousands of your employees, that no more 
important subject could possibly be discussed than to bring 
to pass a wholesome desire on the part of capital and labor 
to unitedly work together, to the reasonable profit of the 
first, and to the profit, satisfaction and happiness of the 
latter. 

“It is time for America to realize that her great assets 
are not the dollar, but are represented by the independent 
men and women of America, who, in this great crisis, have 
forgotten polities, have unitedly worked together to uphold 
American honor; to maintain the freedom of the seas; to 
see that our people are thrifty, educated and contented, an: 
now by the valor of their sons loyally following the flag in 
the army, in the navy, and in the air, and above all by 
their treatment and co-operation with the working people 
of America will show to all Nations that the famous con- 
ception of Bartholdi ‘Liberty Enlightening the World’ is no 
idle boast.” 

Immediately at the conclusion of Mr. Parker’s remarks 
President Seott Roberts of the Alabama Association intro- 
duced Milton H. Fies, vice president of the De Bardeleben 
Coal Co., Inc., and a graduate engineer of the School of 
Mines at Columbia University, who discussed the 

Industrial and Domestic Coal Problem 
saying in part: 

“When, less than two weeks ago, the president of the 
Alabama Coal Operators Association requested that I pre- 
pare a paper for you on ‘The Industrial and Domestic 
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Coal Problem,’ I hesitated. The first thought that oceurred 
to me was that the subject is one with which the engineer is 
not best familiar but is rather within the province of the 
expert salesman, who has a thorough knowledge of the 
general requirements, production, and distribution of coal 
and who, for this reason, is best equipped to help solve the 
problem. But on second thought I convinced myself that, 
while a knowledge of requirements and distribution, is at 
this time an important factor, the real crux of the situation, 
if a full car supply is obtainable, is in the hands of the 
producer, the man at the mines, and that you might be 
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interested in his views even if he lays particular empha- 
sis upon his difficulties. 

I have long been of the opinion that the consumer of 
coal—especially during these trying times—ean be of the 
greatest help to the producer in solving his problems by 
giving added force to the solution by the proper presenta- 
tion of the problems to the powers of our Government. 

. “I shall not touch upon that phase of my subject which 
carries it beyond the war. I take it that you and I have 
not very much interest, at this time, in anything after the 
war, our real interest now is in winning it and that we are 
perfectly willing to take our chances and meet conditions as 
they arise after we have won the war. If these conditions 
viewed from the business man’s standpoint are going to be 
bad, as some think, we are going to overcome these condi- 
tions, even if it requires a complete recorganization of our 


business fabrie—even if conditions demand that we start 
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from the bottom and build again. If the winning of the 
war requires that we give our all we are going to give all 
and cheerfully reconstruct, when reconstruction days come. 
But what we must do—every single American of us—is 
to concentrate his best to win. The future does not mat- 
ter only as the war affects it. 

“For the benefit of the Georgia members of your Asso- 
ciations, who until recently have been receiving their coal 
from Tennessee and Kentucky, | shall explain something 
of the geology of Alabama coal and the quality of some of 
the more important seams. 

“The Alabama fields are a continuation of the Appa- 
lachian fields which have their origin in Pennsylvania and 
extend on down through the Virginias, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Our fields have the same geological horizon, namely, 
the Carboniferous. 

“There are three fields in Alabama. 
in the order of their prominence are the Warrior, the 
Cahaba and the Coosa. 

“The Warrior field is the largest field and the persis- 
teney of its seams is more marked than in the other two 
fields. In 1917 the Warrior field furnished 85 per cent 
of Alabama’s total output. This field contains 3,000 square 
There are 23 seams in the field vary- 


These mentioned 


miles of coal seams. 
ing from a few inches up to 16 feet. Just as a matter of 


giving an idea of the size of the Warrior field, if one as- 
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sumes that this entire area is underlayed with a seat 
36 inches thick, there is roughly speaking eight billion 
tons of coal in this field, enough to last 400 years at 20,000,- 
000 tons per year. This figure is not an estimate of the 
coal in this field but serves only to give you an idea of 
its vastness. 

“The more important seams in this field are the Pratt, 
Horse Creek, Black Creek, Jefferson, Jagger, America, 
Corona and Searles. These seams are of variable quality 
containing ash from as low as 214 per cent up to 11 and 
12 per cent, assuming that all are properly prepared. ‘The 
B. T. U.’s vary from 13000 in the lower grade coals to 
15570 in the higher grade. 

“The Cahaba field is next in importance and size. Last 
year this field produced 3,116,074 tons out of 20,415,811 
tons, Alabama’s total output. The Cahaba field furnishes 
some excellent coal and while the field is by no means as 
large as the Warrior, nor are its seams as_ persistent, 
nevertheless this field produces a very satisfactory grade 
of coal. This field contains, according to Joseph Squires, 
a surface area of 39414 square miles and contains 3,626,- 
000,000 tons of coal in seams over two feet thick. Some 
of the more important seams in the Cahaba field, which 
are being mined, are the Thompson. Clark, Gholson, 
Youngblooi, Acton, Helena, Montevallo, Buck and May- 
lene. The seams in this field analyze somewhat similar to 
those in the Warrior; ash running as low as 5 per cent 
and B. T. U.’s around 15000. 

“The Coosa field, although it comprises 345 squar? 
miles, produces only approximately 50,000 tons of coal 
per year. The coal in this field is of excellent quality but 
the field is badly broken with faults. This field, however, 
will offer excellent opportunities when the future will per- 
mit deep mining. 

“This, in a brief and rather indefinite way, should give 
you some idea of our coal fields. Surely we are safe in 
eliminating available tonnage from our problem. The 
quantity is there—the quality is excellent. In this con- 
nection it may be well to state that Alabama produces 
a greater quantity of washed coal in proportion to its ton- 
nage than does any state in the Union. 

“The next phase of our problem is that which concerns 
ear supply, the solution of which is naturally uncertain. 
Car supply in Alabama since December of last year has 
been most excellent. The ultimate results regarding car 
supply depends finally upon the traffie departments of the 
railroad administration and their ability to secure cars 
promptly, and all of us can assist by loading and unloading 
cars as we receive them. 

“T understand that the manufacturers in the New Eng- 
land states have already notified the Government authori- 
ties that they have reached their maximum of production 
on account of having reached the extreme limit of their 
transportation facilities. If the Government considers it 
necessary to increase production of war materials, the au- 
thorities must turn to the Middle West or the South. In- 
asmuch as the South is nearer the seaboard, it is most 
likely that the South will be called upon. If this hap- 
pens, you may expect a car shortage next winter more 


acute than last year, and so as a matter of safety you 
should purehase and stock as much coal as is now possible. 
While discussing the matter with the District Fuel Ad- 
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ministrator recently, he suggested that the manufacturers, 
who in the past have been served by East Tennessee and 
Kentucky, should continue to procure their coal from 
these sources. In the event you are not able to purchase 
an adequate supply of coal you should immediately, while 
the roads are good, store every cord of wood that you ean 


purchase. 

“For the reason set forth before, the Government 
should begin to prepare for a possible shortage in ears. 
And in this conneetion I desire to call your attention to the 
influence that the Warrior River might have on ear sup- 
ply. The Warrior River, as you probably know, is navi- 
gable from Demopolis—on the Tombigbee—to Cordova, 
through the heart of the Alabama coal field. The river was 
made navigable by our government by means of 17 locks 
and dams which were built at a cost of over 12 million 
dollars. The river will permit barges loaded to 51% feet 
in extreme dry weather, up to 614 feet in wet weather. 
The most practicable barge is a wooden barge 140 feet 
long and 26 feet wide. This barge drawing 514 feet will 
hold 450 tons and drawing 61% feet will carry close to 600 
tons of coal. Our company has found that 4 barges is the 
most satisfactory tow for a river steam towboat on this 
river. During the greater part of the year one tow boat 
will carry 2,200 tons in four barges, and, with reason- 
able conditions, make three trips per month from Cor- 
dova to Mobile. There is absolutely no question about 
the navagability of the river from a business standpoint. 

“You are interested in transportation of coal on the 
Warrior River because the reduction in car-days on each 
and every railroad ear between the Birmingham eoal fields 
and Mobile and New Orleans means more cars for an all 
rail movement, such as cotton manufacturers require. To 
illustrate what can be done along this line T shall use as an 
example what one company accomplished at one of its 
mines. Last year this mine shipped by rail approximately 
2,000 ears of coal to Cordova, Alabama, a distance of 22 
miles from the mines. This coal was unloaded through a 
tipple owned by the coal company into its barges, whence 
it was carried on the river to Mobile and New Orleans. 
With an all rail movement it takes a coal ear, with the best 
possible service, 21 days to make a trip from the mines in 
Alabama to New Orleans and back. It takes 4 days for 
this same coal car to make a trip from the mines in Ala- 
bama to the river in Alabama and back to the mines—a 
difference of 17 car days on each ear in favor of the river. 
Figured on this basis this Company saved 17 times 2,000 
or 34,000 car days in the transportation of say 80,000 
tons of coal. 

“In their harbors alone this year New Orleans will 
use 1,000,000 tons, Mobile 100,000 and Pensacola 100,000 
tons. A total of 1,200,000 tons or on a basis of 45 tons per 
railroad car, 27,000 cars. If all of this coal was trans- 
ported down the river, a saving of 479,000 ear days would 
result. Assuming that it takes 12 days for a ear to go to 
the average cotton manufacturer in Georgia and Alabama 
and back to the mines, this river movement of coal to New 
Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola would make available 38,- 
000 cars for movement to you. In the event of a ear short- 
age the movement of coal on the river might prove a ‘Life- 
saver,’ so to speak. 
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“T understand that the government officials concede 
that the Warrior river offers a splendid opportunity to 
inerease car service efficiency but there seems to be some 
question in their minds as to profit. The inereased freight 
rates which become effective this month will permit a 
charge of 45 cents per ton for an average 20 mile haul 
from the mines to the river—or 21% cents per ton mile. 


There should be no question about profit at this rate. 


Coal ean be handled by water from Cordova to New Or- 
leans for $1.00 per ton with the proper equipment. This 


would make $1.45 for rail and river movement. 
rate will be $1.95. 


and charged the rail rate they would make 50 cents per 
ton, plus the profit on the short rail haul, plus the differ- 
ence in maintainance of tow boats and barges against en- 


gines, cars and road bed. 

“The trouble is, my friends, that our rivers have not 
had justice. 
gates the merits of our rivers through railroad officials and 
it is quite as natural for a railroad official to be preju- 
diced against a river as it is for him to write a letter. 
What our rivers need is a square deal and your organiza- 
tion ean render effective service by insisting that they 
get it. 

“T emphasize these facts because we are in the midst 
of a coal shortage which is going to become more acute and 
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it must be attacked from every angle if even a slight meas- 
ure of relief is to be obtained. 

“The next phase of our problem which deserves atten- 
In 1913 Alabama produced approxi- 
mately 18 million tons. In 1914 approximately 1514 mil- 
In 1915 1514 million tons. In 1916 18%4 mil- 
In 1917 201% million tons, from 34 seams, out 
Although last year we 


tion is production. 


lion tons. 
lion tons. 
of 282 mines, with 27,921 men. 
produced 214 million tons more than we have ever pro- 
duced in any previous year the shortage was decidedly 
more acute. For the first 344 months of this year, with 
a marked increased demand, our production, I am sorry 
to say, is not keeping pace with last year’s production. 


This in a great measure is due to the eight-hour day. There 


The rail 
If the government took over the river 
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is not very much need of going into this. The eight-hour 
day has been adopted as a government standard and argu- 
ments are useless. But the waste of precious time around 
our industries today is tragic to me. Let us stop and con- 
sider what you and all other industrial and domestie con 
sumers of coal are facing. One half of Alabama’s coal 
last year, or ten million tons went to produce pig iron and 
steel, 34 per cent or 6,800,000 tons were consumed by the 
railroads, this left 3,600,000 tons for domestic, industrial 
and bunkerage purposes. 
ply. 

“The zone system which has been inaugurated by the 


A thoroughly inadequate sup- 


government, while it reduced Alabama’s territory some- 
what, did not by any means reduce the demand which Ala- 
bama should meet. It has been estimated that the territory 
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cut off from Alabama consumes only 20,000 tons. This 
tonnage is more than offset by the harbor of New Orleans 
New Orleans harbor usually uses 12 to 15 thousand tons 
of bunker coal per week, this demand has increased to as 
high as 24 thousand tons per week, and in the opinion of 
those who should know, the demand will go to 30,000 
tons per week. If the average remains at 20 thousand tons 
per week, New Orleans harbor will use this year 260,090 
tons more than last year, over 12 times what we gained by 
reducing territory under the zone system. 

“You will remember that I estimated that, after deduct- 
ing 10 million tons for pig iron and steel and 6,800,000 
tons for railroads that there was left 3,600,000 tons for all! 
other purposes. Bunkerage business in New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, Pensacola will require 1,200,000 tons. This leaves 
2,400,000 for industrial and domestic supply. When you 
understand that our government is insisting. and rightly 
so, that only high grade coal be shipped for bunkers, you 
need not expect that the remaining 2,400,000 tons will be 
of good quality. 

“The outlook is not very encouraging. A severe short- 
age confronts us. There ean be absolutely no relief from 
this shortage until labor is made to realize that it has an 
obligation, a real, live, serious obligation which it must 
meet, along with the rest of us. 

“With additional drafts facing the country the short- 
age of labor is going to become more acute. The short- 
age of coal in our territory is due absolutely to labor's 
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indifference. I see no relief as far as voluntary action on 
the part of labor is coneerned. I do not question the pa- 
triotism of 80 per cent of the laboring men of our coun- 
try. They are just as earnest and sincere in their de- 
sire to do their part as you and | are and they do it; but 
unfortunately the 20 per cent of slackers hold the balance 
of power. There are enough idle negroes and whites in 
our towns, riding on our trains, without any place to go, to 
overcome our coal shortage. These men stand between an 
ample supply of coal and the shortage which exists and 
it is these men who must be put to work. If all the min- 
ers in Alabama can be made to work a full 8 hours per 
day 5 days per week we can produce 25,000,000 in a year 
which will take care of our needs. 

“Tt is unfortunate that our government has made no re- 
medial steps to correct this fault. It is my honest opin- 
ion that the United States Fuel Administrator has made a 
mistake in concentrating mainly on reducing consumption. 
I think that our government should do as much for coal 
producing plants as it has for ship building plants. It is 
imperative that all industries join and go to the govern- 
ment and ask for relief. The estimated shortage of coal 
this year for our country is 80,000,000 tons. When we 
ask for relief from shortage we should insist on improved 
quality. Something should be done to prevent a miner, 
who has been -justly docked or fined for loading rock in 
his coal, from leaving his work and going to a neighborin 
mine and pursuing the same tactics. In addition, and of 
vastly greater importance, | think that every man in this 
country between the age of 18 and 60 should be register- 
ed and his. oceupation listed. He should be required to 
work a reasonable number of hours per week at a produc- 
tive oeeupation. He should not be permitted to wander 
listlessly around from place to place without written au- 
thority. Our government should have some properly au- 
thorized agent in close touch with every industry in the 
country, and every man, whether he belongs to capitalists 
or laborers, should be put to work and kept at it. I see 
absolutely no other relief—I only wonder at the delay. 
I take it that a real statesman is one who foresees public 
opinion and who anticipates it by wise legislation. It is 
going to take every ounce of our mobilized industrial en- 
ergy to overcome German efficiency, and delay in this mob- 
ilization may mean the lives of many of our cherished 
ones. 

“Surely no fault could be found with a measure that 
would demand usefulness from all our citizens at this 
time. 

“May I not urge your earnest consideration of this 
phase of the question? It is our only relief. If the loafer 
is put to work I can safely guarantee you an adequate 
coal supply. I can do more, I ean guarantee you a quick- 
ening of the pulse of the nation. 

“Every single man should be enlisted, forcibly if nee- 
essary, in the accomplishment of permanently establish- 
Is it not your duty and 


ing democracy in the world. 
mine to appeal to our government heads and begin a new 
regime of affective co-operation? ” 

At the conclusion of this very interesting address on 
the coal situation by Mr. Fies, Secretary Ledyard of the 


Alabama Association proposed that the Associations take 
some action to have this valuable paper printed and dis- 
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tributed among the membership. President Freeman of 


the Georgia Association, however, advised all present that 
the July number of Corton would carry this. paper to- 
gether with other valuable papers presented before the 
meeting and special printing would therefore be unnec- 
essary. 

The next address on the program was entitled 

Price Fixing on Cotton Goods 

by President Allen F. Johnson of the Exposition Cotton 
Mills of Atlanta, and chairman of the Board of Govern- 
ors of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 
Unfortunately Mr. Johnson was unable to be present, this 
fact being announced by President Freeman. However, 
Mr. Johnson had sent the paper in question and this 
was read to the assembled delegates by President M. F. 
Cole of the Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

In the preparation of this paper Mr. Johnson had 
recounted the eonditions which led up to the appoint- 
ment of a price-fixing committee by the National Council of 
American Cotton Manufacturers to confer with the price 
fixing committee of which Robert L. Brookings of the War 
Industries Board is chairman. The personnel of this com- 
mittee and its chief activities were fully diseussed in earlier 
numbers of Corron and therefore this matter needs no 
repetition. Mr. Johnson also ineluded in his paper reso- 
lutions which were prepared by the War Service Com- 
mittee of the National Council of American Manufactur- 
ers and which was also passed by the members of the 
Associations of cotton manufacturers at their joint con- 
vention in New York and which was presented in con- 
neetion with the report of Stuart W. Cramer, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ association and published in the June number 
of Corrox. After bringing these facts down to date, Mr. 
Johnson then continued: 

“Our sub committee went before the Brookings com- 
mittee on Saturday, June 8th, and at this meeting it was 
agreed that on account of the vast amount, eight billion 
dollars, to be raised by taxation for war requirements for 
next year, that a reasonable, if not a liberal profit would be 
allowed in fixing prices. It was further agreed that where 
a price is fixed on a given fabric, the price must also be 
fixed, or a profit, all the way through to the consumer, so 
that there will not be any profiteering by the speculator 
or middleman. 

“The sub committee composed of eleven members of our 
War Service Committee and four members from Mr. 
Brookings committee are now engaged in working out the 
prices on about fifty leading fabries and their findings are 
to be approved by the full committees. This committee out- 
lined the following tentative plan in order to establish a 
basis for a prospective price agreement to introduce stab- 
ilization into the trade and avoid any undue hardship upon 
the manufacturers and distributors of cotton goods, to be 
operative if the pending negotiations for a price agree- 
ment are concluded: 

“(1) On all bona fide sales made on or before June 
8, 1918, for delivery previous to January 1, 1919, prices 
are to remain as shown in the sales. 

“(2) On all sales made after June 8th, 1918, for de- 
livery subsequent to September 30th, 1918, the prices are 
to be subject to revision to accord with the prices agreed 
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upon by the committee of the War Industries Board in con- 
ference with the War Service Committee of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufacturers. 

“(3) On all sales made for delivery after January Ist, 
1919, the prices made by the price fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board in conference with the War Serv- 
ice Committee of the National Council of American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers are to be the prices, regardless of the 
fact that the sales may have been made previous to June 
8th, 1918. 

“Tt is understood that all prices for so ealled Sprinz 
1919 business, will be subject to such revision. 

“It is now very evident that we are to have price fix- 
ing, but we hope that no undue hardship will be inflicted 
on any mill when prices have been fixed and that all will 
be allowed to earn a reasonable profit and to be able to con- 
tribute something in the way of excess profits towar | 
carrying on the war through 1919.” 

The next address upon the program was delivered by 
a man who needed no introduction to Georgia and Ala- 
bama cotton mill men, inasmuch as he was for many years 
president of the Georgia Association and has for many 
years taken a very active part in all cotton mill activities 
in the South. In introducing him President Freeman 
stated that he held the position as president of the Colum- 
bus Mfg. Company of Columbus, Ga., but like many an- 
other patriotic business man of today he was devoting all 
of his time to working for the Government, being the 
chairman of the War Savings Committee among the 
Georgia Cotton Mill industries. The address in question 
was entitled 

Why Textile Workers of the South Should Buy 

War Saving Stamps 

and when Frederick B. Gordon of Columbus stepped upon 
the platform to make this address he was greeted by a 
storm of applause which was repeated when he announced 
that he held in his hand pledges from more than sixty 
mills in Georgia stating that they would take the Gov- 
ernment limit for the mill and would co-operate in any 
way possible to arouse the interest of their operatives in 
this patriotic and most necessary work. Mr. Gordon spoke 
in part as follows: 

“While listed upon the program of this Convention 
for an address entitled, ‘Why Southern Textile Workers 
Should Buy War Savings Stamps,’ yet at the request of 
Hon. Hugh Richardson, Georgia State Director of the 
National War Savings Committee, I am before you not 
with a so-called speech, but with a rather prosaic manu- 
seript report of the activities and results so far of the 
Georgia Special Committee on Cotton Mill Industries in 
its endeavors to educate our mill help as to the true 
meaning of the war securities offered by the Govern- 
ment in the shape of Thrift Stamps and War Saving Cer- 
tifieate Stamps. 

“Looking over this audience here today of the repre- 
sentatives of both the Georgia and Alabama Cotton Mills, 
it is indeed a rare personal pleasure and privilege to me 
to talk to you about this very important Government War 
Measure. 

“Having known many of you personally for years, I 
can safely assert that there could not be gathered from 
the two states a more representative group of patriots 
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tunity to urge employees to get the habit of saving. 


measures for winning the war outside of the actual active 
fighting forces and the levying of direct war taxes. I 
shall enumerate only four. The two great money borrow- 
ing plans: Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps. The 
great National War Chest of Merey and Humanity known 
as the National Red Cross; and the wonderful and equally 
important work of National Conservation. 
to say will be confined principally to War Savings Stamps 
as they relate to the employees of our cotton mills in Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and every other southern state. 





than I see before me. That you have reached, at this 
particular crisis of the war, the ‘Peak of the load’ of red 
blooded patriotism there can be no question! I shall not. 
therefore, attempt any rhetorical waving of the flag, leav- 
ing that for lips more eloquent than mine. 

“In its issue of May 27th, 1918, The ‘New York Com- 
mercial’-—the national business newspaper—published a 
‘Commercial Optigram’ which I had sent them, reading as 
follows: : 

“The purchase of War Savings Stamps by people who 
work with their hands is a 50-50 proposition—50 per 
cent Patriotism, 50 per cent Thrift. 
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“Every employer of labor should stress this oppor- 
“In saving for war you save for self. 


“This, my friends, is the text of my talk. 
“Our Government has inaugurated a number of great 


What I have 
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A Few or THE MEN 
Jackson, Treasurer of the Talla poosa (Ga.) Mills; W. G. Nichols, General Manager, Griffin (Ga.) 
W. G. Merritt, of New York; Ex-Gov. B. B. Comer, President Avondale Mills, 
Ala.; and F. M. Kimble, Treasurer, Poulan (Ga.) Ootton Mills. 


Reading from left to right: <A. L. 
Mfg. Co.; Mr. Stallings of Newnan, Ga.; 
Birmingham, 


“The buying of Liberty Bonds is, of course, the back- 
bone of war’s finances. Here the very wealthy, the well- 
to-do and the prosperous, the great corporations and the 
banks lend their credit and their means to the government. 
As we are all part of the Government we are simply taking 
our money from one pocket and putting it into another. 

“Tn a reeent board meeting of a Georgia corporation 
a vote was pending to buy a certain amount of Liberty 
Bonds. A larger amount was suggested and voted, and 
a director remarked that before the war was over the 
entire capital of the Company might be in Liberty Bonds. 
Sententiously another director said, “Why not?” and by 
the silence that then prevailed the entire board practically 
went on record as endorsing that ‘Why not?’ 

“With an estimated population of 110,000,000 in the 
United States, it is claimed that 25,000,000 are now hold- 
ers of Liberty Bonds, of the three issues. To provide a 
way for the 85,000,000 not able to loan the price of a 
Liberty Bond to the Government, we come to that magni- 
ficent, ingenious and far reaching plan of the National 
War Savings Committee by which every man, woman and 
child in this vast nation shall be given the patriotic op- 
portunity of making a loan to the Government. 

“A whole year, this present year 1918, is set aside as a 
time to educate the great masses of our working people, 
our women and our school children to help win the war 
by lending, not giving, to the Government. The period 
of use of this money by the Government is limited to five 


years. 

“The per capita quota is averaged at $20.00, with a 
grand total at the end of the year of two billion dollars. 
That in no way any hardship can reach the man who in 
time of plenty may through patriotism lend the Govern- 
ment this $20, it is provided that should need or misfor- 
tune make this loan appear to be an onerous personal sac- 
rifice, he can at any time during the five years get his 
money back, and the Government will allow him 3 per 
cent interest for the time in which the investment stood. 

“Working from the first purchase of the 25 cent Thrift 
Stamp up to the gradual accumulation of the $5.00 War 
Savings Certificate Stamp, the Government puts a little 
war savings bank in the hands of everyone. 

“The duty of the National War Savings Committee 
through the Federal Directors, the State, County and 
Special Committees, is to explain this proposition to each 
and every one, for simple as it may seem to the average 
business man, there are hundreds of thousands of our peo- 
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ple who don’t understand it, and experience has already 
shown that onee it is personally explained they show im- 
mediate interest and start to buying the Thrift Stamps. 

“Last December, at a very representative state gather- 
ing at Atlanta, and with the inspiring presence of Hon. 
Frank A, Vanderlip, the chairman of the National War 
Savings Committee, your Cotton Mill Committee Chair- 
man was appointed. During January he succeeded in 
securing as committeemen, or sub-chairmen, eight prom- 
inent Georgia Cotton Manufacturers, each agreeing to 
look after fifteen or twenty textile plants in his respect- 
ive section—eight Textile Territories having been outlined 
to cover the State. 

“About six months of the twelve in which we are to 
work have passed, and the results so far are disappoint- 
ing in a marked degree, but not necessarily discouraginy. 
While some good work is being done to sell these stamps 
in the mills of the sub-chairmen, all of my committee write 
me that the mills in their territories (with a few excep- 
tions) do not respond to their written appeals to get busy 
among the help and get them started on the purchase of 
Thrift Stamps. 

“In order to show my own mistakes and to show how 
I think they are being overcome, and for the benefit of 
all the mills in Georgia, and with the sincere hope that 
my advice will at least be followed, if only as an experi- 
ment, I am going to give you my experience in the mill 
with which I am connected, employing seven hundred 
people, 

“We first erected a huge sign at the main entrance to 
the plant, urging the help to buy War Savings Stamps 
from the paymaster. We also posted the interior of the 
mill with W. S. 8. Posters, and handed all employees W. 
S. S. pamphlets. We then sat down and waited results, 
and there was absolutely nothing doing. 

“Our next move was to give each of the 700 employees 
a Thrift Card with one Thrift Stamp attached, with the 
following communication : 

“To All Employees: 
“As a little New Year’s gift. we hand you herewith 


a Government Thrift Card with one 25 cent Thrift 
Stamp attached. 

“*Will you not help WIN THE WAR, by a little 
loan to the Government. and at the same time save 
some money for yourself and get 4 per cent interest? 

“‘Our paymaster will have these stamps for sale. 
By buying one each week for 15 weeks you will have 
saved $4.00; then by adding 15 cents for April or 16 
cents for May you can get a War Savings Stamp worth 
5.00. 
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“‘Read all directions carefully and write your name and 
address on both Card and Envelope.’ 
“In connection with this we had the following notice 


posted throughout the plant: 

“TO OWNERS OF THRIFT STAMPS. DON’T LOSE 
OR THROW AWAY YOUR 25 CENT THRIFT STAMP. 

If you are not patriotic or thrifty enough to save a lit- 
tle money, give your Thrift Stamp (which cost you .othing) 
to some fellow employee, or turn it back to the Paymaster. 

To all employees smart enough to know a good thing 
when they see it, and who will at any time during this year 
(1918) turn in to the paymaster their Thrift Card with 15 
25 cent Thrift Stamps attached, the Company will present 
the 16th 25 cent stamp FREE, with the additional cents to 
buy a $5.00 WAR STAMP CERTIFICATE for a net cost 
to you of $3.50. FIGURE IT OUT. 

This offer applies to only one Certificate to each em- 
ployee. 

“We again sat down, and with the exception of about 





T. J. Cautaway, ManaGer, Mivsreap (Ga.) Mre. Co. 


a dozen, no one seemed inclined to take up what we 
thought was a very liberal proposition. 

“After some weeks of waiting, I decided to see what 
could be done by the Personal touch. From former expe- 
rience I did not think it wise to approach our help indi- 
vidually through our overseers, or anyone connected with 
the office. I finally secured the services of two well edu- 
cated, patriotic young women, who agreed to go into the 
plant and personally explain the Thrift Stamp proposition 
to every woman and girl employed. The whole trouble 
was at once located. The employees did not understand 
the working of the plan and were suspicious. One by one 
they were shown how simple the matter really was, and 
how easily and safely they could lend their smal] amounts 
to the Government; and very soon those two young wo- 
men had half a dozen War Savings Societies organized in 
that mill, all competing with each other, and had the 
whole mill, including the men, competing with a neighbor- 
ing mill, and like the baseball clubs of the various mills, 
they are working to make the best showing. And now 
every week when we pay off, we have to have an extra man 
to sell Thrift Stamps. 

“But, there are other ways of stirring the patriotism of 
our mill help, especially in centers where there are several 
mills. The newspapers of the state are giving special low 
rates for war purpose advertising, and a group of mills by 
pooling the expense, can do some very effective advertis- 
ing at small cost.” 
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After citing some page advertisements he had seen and 
reading their context as a suggestion for publicity work 
of this kind, Mr. Gordon continued: 

“T have, in connection with,this War Stamp work. 
made a careful study of who it is in a mill town that has 
the most fu do with the shaping of the thought and opin 
iuns. ot the mill operatives. It is not the men over them 
in the mill; it is not the preacher they listen to on Sunday; 
it is the man from whom they buy the necessaries of life 
The tradesmen who sell them what they eat and wear 
have more influence over them than anyone else. 

“Now these merchants are not great readers, they do 
not take papers from abroud, but they do read and re- 
member every line in their local paper and they talk over 
what the paper has to say even in an advertisement to 
their mill employee customers. 

“Leaving for the present this matter of arousing the 
patriotism and thrift of our employees, we come to the 
question of labor conditions during the war. 

“T believe every man here today feels closer to and 
more anxious to do all he ean for the good of his em- 
ployees than he has ever felt before. This seemed to be 
the prevailing note in the discussions recently had at the 





S. Yates Austin, Hitusipe Corron Miuus, LaGranas, Ga. 
joint meeting of the two National Associations of Cotton 
Manufacturers in New York, and in this joint State Con- 
vention it should appeal very strongly to our minds and 
occupy an important place in our deliberations. 

“We are, to a great extent, responsible for the well 
being not only of the worker in the plant but to his fam- 
ily as well. All the way from the Day Nursery to the 
Old Age Pension we must be interested and do what we 
ean to aid. As this aid takes place all along the line of so- 
called Betterment work, I want to impress upon you the 
fact that this particular duty of stressing thrift and con- 
servation through the present opportunity of urging them 
to buy War Savings Stamps, provides you with an in- 
strument by which you ean do them a greater service thar 
ever before. 

“All the opportunities and special efforts we have been 
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SOME OF THE DELEGATES. 


L. Beyer, Supt. of the Cochran (Ga.) Cotton Mills; Robert G. 
Harper, Asst. Trea., Gainesville (Ga.) Cotton M'lls; B. R. Bla kely, Treasurer of the Griffin (Ga.) Mfg. Co.; Cliff E. Ray, 
Manager of the Riverside Mfg. Co., at Moultrie, Ga.; and W. B. Thomas, Group Insurance, Atlanta, Ga. 


Reading from left to right: C. B. Bryant, of Charlotte, N. C.; W. 


making for their welfare—all good in their place—have, 
nevertheless, to a certain extent, borne a close relation to 
charity, and have led our help to become dependent. When, 
however, you patiently show a mill worker what is meant 
by the purchase of a War Saving Stamp, you are doing 
him the greatest possible favor. You are giving him the 
first lesson in saving, and instead of offering him some- 
thing whieh will sink him deeper into dependency, you are 
lifting him up to where he will begin to walk as an inde- 
pendent man conscious of doing his country and himself 
a service that should thrill him into life and active citizen- 
ship for the rest of his days. 

“In this connection, Mr. President, and gentlemen of 
the Convention, I believe we all feel that irrespective of 
the immediate subject I am diseussing, that the time is 
opportune for more intelligent, more co-operative action 
along all general lines of labor eonditions—whether in 
connection with betterment work—or the questions of 
wages, grovp insurance, old age pensions, soliciting help 
from each other, or any other matters that could be con- 
sidered and perhaps centralized by a strong committee, 
and I would reeommend that with the incoming adminis- 
trations of both State Associations convened here today, 
that the establishment and appointment of a new Standing 
Committee’ be eonsidered—a committee tobe known as 
the Standing Committee on Labor Conditions; .the duties 
of this ecomntittee to. be to make a study of what is best 
in methods; to receive and give advice; to hear complaints 
and ‘to report annually as to its work and reecommenda- 
tions. This, gentlemen, I offer as a suggestion, and some- 
one of you might confer with our Committee on Resolu- 
tions, looking to the offering of a resolution embodying 
this suggestion if you think it worthy of consideration. 

“Gentlemen, of the Convention, you all know that the 
thriftlessness of the average southern cotton mill employee 
is something appalling: The labor agitator would imme- 
diately meet this assertion with the statement that their 
wages are so small that they could not save if they wanted 
to. The falsity of this declaration lies in the mournful 
fact familiar to all of us in close touch with the situation, 
that not withstanding the repeated advances in mill help 
wages during the last two vears, every advance meant 
less efficiency on the part of a large proportion of our 
employees. In other words, they would not work full 
time in order to secure enough for them to save a part, 
but would content themselves by working only just long 
enough to seeure the means of a bare living. 

“Tn this connection, I have made a study of the rela- 


tion of southern mill help to our savings banks. I shall 


compare these conditions as they exist in Fall River 
Massachusetts, and the State of Georgia, the figures for 
Fall River having been kindly furnished by Hon. W. F. 
Shove, of Fall River, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. 

“Fall River employs 37,000 cotton mill operatives, and 
based on the latest figures given out by Labor Commis- 
sioner Stanley, Georgia is at present employing 42,000 tex- 
tile employees. 

‘The-Fall River employees are 90 per cent either for- 
eign or foreign born, and 50 per cent of them are sav- 
ings bank depositors. 

“Our Georgia cotton mill people are all natives and 
of simon pure Anglo-Saxon origin, and after a most eare- 
ful investigation, I would not dare to estimate that over 
10 per cent of them have ever entered a savings bank. 

“Here again some critic may say that the Fall River 
operatives get better pay than our Georgia employees, 
and yet an investigation of the respective wages of the 
two sections shows that the difference in the cost of 
living, based on climatic conditions, bears little vital rela- 
tion to the very wide difference in thriftiness as shown 
in favor. of the mill people in the Northern City named. 

“Another phase of this same subject is the present 
attitude of our southern savings banks towards the sale 
of War Savings Stamps. After considerable inquiry and 
observation, I am led to believe that as a rule our Savings 
Banks are not exerting themselves in any way to encourage 
wage earners to loan their money to the Government by 
the purchase of War Savings Stamps. They are occu- 
pying what might be called a passive or negative posi- 
tion regarding the matter—the reason for such action 
being, of course, quite obvious. I am inclined to think, 
and I have some savings bank friends who share my opin- 
ion, that the savings bank management that urges the pur- 
chase of these little Baby Bonds, even if it does durinz 
the war tend to decrease their own deposits for a while, 
is taking the correct and broad view of the matter, not 
considering patriotism at all, for every purchaser of a 
War Savings Stamp becomes a future savings bank de- 
positor, and T trust, my friends, if any of you are con- 
nected with Savings Banks, or have any influence with 
the management of same, that if you can consistently do 
so, that vou will stress this view of the duty of all savings 
banks in this great war crisis. 

“Coming back to our Georgia Committee and its duty. 
It looks as if our Committee working with an industry 
employing 42,000 people would have to consider as our 
cuota for 1918 not less than $20.00 per capita, or the 
sum of $840,000. To achieve this quota is, gentlemen of 
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the Convention, what your Committee is going to ask 
you to help us do during the next six months. June 28th 
is to be the great National day to devote to the sale of 
War Savings Stamps. By that time you will have return- 
ed to your homes and will have had time to lay out son 
plan to start on that day with a drive that you will not 
drop until you see that $20.00 per employee in sight. 
“T have endeavored purposely, gentlemen, to make 
this paper as practical as possible, trying to use the sim- 
plest possible diction to convey such advice and sugges 
tions as might help to bring actual results. Will not 
each of you, whether you agree with me or not, or even 





“SHock Troops” Gornc Over THE Top. 
if I have sueceeded in boring you with my subject, will 
you not as a favor to our Commitee take back witli 
you to your mill office a copy of this address and put it 
in the hands of your Superintendent, and ask him to 
read it and pass it along among his overseers for their 


information. 





A Group oF MANFACTURERS ON THE Boat TRIP. 


“In conclusion, my good, patriotic friends from Geor- 
gia and Alabama, nearly all of you like myself, cannot 
be ‘Over there’. but we can be very much in_ evidence 
‘Over here.’ Will you not ‘Get the Vision’ and realize that 
you at least can fight just as hard in selling War Savings 
Stamps as an absolutely essential part of raising the sin- 
ews of war? 

“You may hear it said that the sale of War Savings 
Stamps should be left to the women and children. -This 
is partly true. Their aid is expected, necessary and wel- 
come, but it is also a man’s job, and thousands of the best 
men in the country are helping along with this great work. 
Your Committee urges the loyal patriotic help of every 


man in this Convention. Each of us must do his part 
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in helping to hold up the hands of one who has been called 
to assume the gravest and most stupendous responsibilities 
ever centered upon one man in all times’ history—our 
peerless President and Commander-in-Chief, Woodrow 
Wilson.” 

“At the conclusion of Mr. Gordon’s remarks President 
Seott Roberts of the Alabama Association said that ac 
tion would be taken by the Alabama manufacturers anid 
announced that Lafayette Lanier, Agent of the West Point 
Mfg. Co., of West Point, Ga., with four mills in Alabama 
had been made Chairman of the War Savings Stamps 
Committee for the cotton mill industry for the state of 
Alabama. While President Roberts was speaking, Geo. P. 
Haslam, Treasurer of the Coosa Mfg. Co., at Piedmont. 
Ala., signed one of the pledges and passed it to the Chair 
man, thereby being the tirst Alabama mill man present to 
go on record for his mill as subseribing to the limit on this 
proposition. 

“Adjournment was then taken for luncheon. 

“On Friday afternoon the large number of ladies who 
accompanied their husbands or fathers to this conven 
tion were given a reception at the Country Club by tiie 
New Orleans ladies, which was reported by its participants 
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as being one of the most successful and entertaining fea- 
tures of the entire convention. 

“In the meantime the Associations again met in joint 
session at 3:20 P. M. President Seott Roberts of the Ala- 
hama Association called the meeting to order and intro- 
duced former governor B. B. Comer, President of the 
Avondale Mills of Birmingham, who discussed cotton anid 
the position of the Exchanges in regard toveommercial dif- 
ferences, reading into the record a large number of tele- 
grams in reference to this subject and outlining details of 
some of his recent experiences, a mention of which has 
already been made in the columns of Corton in the June 
number. In diseussing the method of applying these com- 
mercial differences Governor Comer said in part: 

Commercial Middling vs. Exchange Middling 

“Commencing about April Ist both Exchanges, ap- 
parently by agreement, killed the intent of the Smith- 
Lever Bill, which bill was enacted for the purpose of main- 
taining safe, equitable conditions in future contracts. The 
exchanges accomplished the defeat of the Bill by tendering 
on the fulfillment of contracts an assembly of low grade 
and off colored cotton at factitious prices. The Ex- 
changes re-established bimetallism, remade fiat money. 
There cannot be two grades of middling in the market. 
the commercial grade and the Exchange grade. In eot- 
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ton transactions as in money, we have got to have sound 
currency. 

“T have here copies of sales for 100 bales each on New 
York and New Orleans Exchanges in fulfillment of two 
May contracts. The Smith-Lever Bill enacts that mid 
dling cotton, or the commercial price thereof, shall be the 
basis of delivery; it also enacts that grades above mid- 
dling, that striet low middling to good ordinary white, 
that tinges, yellows, spotted, from the higher grades to low 
middling and that stains from the higher grades to mid- 
ling, all shall be legal tenders but shall be at the commer- 
cial price of middling. 

“Middling and higher grades have a standard, quot- 
able value in all markets. Strict low middling to good or- 
dinary white and off colors have no standard value, have 
only a market value and this changes with every sale, and 
from the very facts in the case, quotations on these grades 
ean never be real, can only be nominal. 

“The New York Exchange assembles quotations from 
Eleven different markets: Galveston, Dallas, Houston, 
Little Rock, Memphis, Montgomery, Augusta, Savannali, 
Norfolk, Boston, New Orleans, and from quotations daily 
given from these markets, fabricates the Exchange price. 
The New Orleans Exchange establishes their own differ- 
ences in grades and makes the Exchange price. 

“The actual delivery on a contract on the New York 
Exchange (a copy of which I have here) carries eleven 
different varieties of low grade cotton with an average 
differential of 154 cents below middling, notwithstanding 
the actual price of these gradeS that day on the market 
were 754 cents below middling. In other words, the seller 
on the Exchange accomplished the delivery of 100 bales 
cotton at a differential in favor of himself of 6 cents a 
pound. Beside this was in clear violation of the Smith- 
Lever Bill, was in clear violation of a veritable contract 
beeause he delivered an assembly of low grade cotton which 
is unusable. It could not be sold in the New York market 
itself. Two New York factors, by the telegrams I just 
read confessed their inability to handle it and the only 
thing to do was to sell a contract and tender it back to 
the Exchange. 

“This was much worse than if a bank would take the 
legal right to pay its customers in halves, quarters, dimes, 
nickles and pennies, the difference being that the receiver 
of this low order of eurrency could pay it back without 
loss and in the cotton instance, he could not do it. 

“The 100 bales of May delivered through the New Or- 
leans Exchange, as per attached copy, carry 16 different 
styles of low grade cotton at a differential of 2 cents below 
middling but the actua! differential was 7 cents below mid- 
dling. It was an assembly of unusable cotton and de- 
feated the intent of the contract, defeated the intent of the 
Smith-Lever Bill and by making it 2 cents below middling 
instead of 7 eents below middling, which was the actual 
price, was an illegal fulfillment of the contract. 

“All of this is made possible by the factitious pricing 
of low grade cotton and the authority given by the Ex- 
changes to assemble a multiplicity of low grade cotton, in 
its very huddling unusable, and at differences established 
not on the commercial value but by factitious arrange- 
ments, and destroys the verity of a contract. 

“Just as the commercial world demands one basis on 
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which to fix the value of money, so does the cotton world 
demand one basis, and just as bimetallism was intoler- 
able in the commercial world, so the establishment by the 
Exchange of two middlings, a commercial middling and an 
Exchange middling, is destructive of the entire cotton busi- 
ness, and we respectfully ask the protection of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

At the conclusion of these interesting remarks the mat- 
ter was referred to the Resolutions Committee of the 
Associations for further action. At 4:30 P. M., the Ala- 
bama Association retired to another room for an execu- 
tive session at the request of President Scott Roberts 
Among other business transacted at this session was the 
election of officers, which were as follows: President Seott 
Roberts, Treasurer Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala.; Vice- 
President, J. J. Bradley, Agent Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala.; Secretary and Treasurer, A. E. Ledyard, 
Secretary of the Pell City Mfg. Co., Pell City, Ala, The 
board of governors and the standing committees were re- 
elected. 

After the retirement of the Alabama Association, 
President Freeman called the Georgia mill men to order 
and resumed the regular program. The roll eall and the 
reading of the minutes of the previous meeting were dis- 
pensed with. The President announced that the Nomi- 
nating Committee would consist of the following gentle- 
men: Frederick B. Gordon, chairman, Harry L. Williams 
and W. N. Banks. The next on the program came the 

President’s Address 
by President Freeman who spoke as follows: 

“We meet today under conditions of many phases. A 
spirit of enthusiasm and happiness seems to east its 
benediction upon us, and genuine comradeship and in 
tense interest in our gatherings were never more manifest. 

“T, for one, am willing to concede that environment, 
loeal of course, and our hearty hospitable reception by our 
friends of this grand, beautiful Southern city has a major 
influence in our feelings of joy and gladness in being as- 
sembled here in association again for the pleasure and 
profit of our members and friends. Not only do we pro- 
fess admiration for New Orleans, but we claim a personal 
pride in her greatness, for she is closely related in many 
ways to our organization, and our interest in each other 
is material and binding as well as sentimental. 

“We have much that mutually concerns us, and it is 
well and pleasing that we should cultivate the acquain- 
tance and friendship that this meeting is bound to pro- 
duee. It is an important meeting. The coming together 
of the representatives of two large associations from sis- 
ter states could not be other than noteworthy. 

“Though small in the beginning, this organization has, 
in a surprising way, not only’ cemented friendships that 
would never have existed, but has developed itself into a 
great body of earnest, concentrated thought for the bet- 
terment of all, the advancement of the industry’s effi- 
ciency, first by contact with each other and then by unsel- 
fish co-operation. Our councils have been productive of 
good not only for ourselves, but for the communities in 
which we are located; for the betterment of the great 
army of our faithful employees to whose welfare, con- 
tentment, comfort and happiness we have contributed the 
earnest thought of our brightest minds and our achieve- 
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ments along this line have been wonderful and practical. 
We have eliminated all selfishness and competitive feel- 
ings and jealousies and have driven distrust and suspi- 
cion of each other forever hence, and have consequently 
lifted ourselves to a higher plane of citizenship and of 
business. That, I think, is an outstanding accomplisli- 
ment, a victory over ourselves, so that we can now with 
confidence and suecess reach and take hold of the 'prob- 
lems and vexations amongst us, solve them and settle them 
and then stand firmly together against every disaster that 
may threaten from without the great industries that are 
ours. 

“We have had a season of great prosperity, which has 
not only furnished us with good reason for rejoicing, but 
it has also afforded us a long cherished opportunity of 
showing to all of our help and assistants that their serv- 
ices and zeal in our interests are appreciated and will be 
duly rewarded at all times in a manner commensurate 
with our means. 

“There has been a most remarkable demonstration of 
liberality shown all over the country, which has been vol- 
untary and spontaneous, to reward the patient sons of 
toil everywhere with a full measure of the benefits that 
have accrued to our enterprises through prosperous times. 

“Too much credit cannot be given to the organizations 
that have afforded us the medium for an exchange of ideas 
along this line. What has been done has not been done in 
undue haste and in a manner that might have caused 
excitement and resultant demoralization, but advisedly, 
thoughtfully and with such brilliant suecess as attends 
such a course as opposed to impulsive and unreasonable 
action. 

“Quietly throughout the land, instead of losing all con 
trol in the matter of wages, we have just as effectually, and 
far more impressively, donated to our help profit-sharing 
bonuses at intervals, which has quickened the admiration 
of the general public, brought comfort to and inspired 
the gratitude of our help and won for ourselves the satis- 
faction of a duty well performed. We must maintain a 
rational system, for reaction and readjustments are bound 
to come, and the wisdom we display now will be our most 
dependable bulwark in meeting the new conditions that will 
obtain. 

“We have discussed unselfishly and sincerely the ques- 
tion of distracting labor from one another, and have in 
several zones arrived at most satisfactory conclusions 
in agreeing not to advance transportation or pay debts. 
I would impress upon you all to stand steadfastly to the 
agreements and policies that we so unanimously adopted 
as being for the best possible welfare alike of the em- 
ployer and employee. As our distinguished friend, Ful- 
ler E. Callaway, of LaGrange, Ga., aptly put it in a recent 
address: “We should stop the practice of enticing labor 
away from each other. This has gotten so bad that some 
families stay on the road about one-third of the time. It 
is an economic waste, hurtful alike to the worker and to 
the industry.” We have seen the wisdom of his words, and 
happily have agreed to abandon this iniquitous custom, 
but I feel impelled to call upon you for faithful loy- 
alty to so just and beneficial an understanding regarding 
what I think is one of the most important matters we have 


ever concurred in. 
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“Welfare work, as it is usually termed, has had a great 
deal of thought and attention, for we recognize and ap 
preciate the fact that we owe a great deal to our help, 
and we would not escape our responsibility toward them. 
This has on all oceasions of our meetings been made an 
interesting and engaging matter, and undoubtedly our 
accomplishments along this line have been wonderfull; 
stimulated and assisted. I am sure that there will be no 
diminution of effort along this line, either amongst those 
of us who have done the most or those.of us who may only 
just now have begun the adoption of this constructive 
policy. 

“Many subjects such as relate to raw materials and 
supplies, not only of cotton and fuel, but other necessi- 
ties, I might with propriety incorporate in my talk with 
you, but fortunately, we lave, with wisdom, divided up 
these subjects of so much moment to different speakers, 
who have given us information and ideas on these topies. 

“But, gentlemen, to my mind the war is our greatest 
question today. It overshadows all things else. We must 
prepare ourselves to aid the government in every way we 
ean. The wealth of our combined capitals is great; we 
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President Clark of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange; President 
Roberts of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers; and President 
Freeman of the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers. 


have in our organizations a splendid aggregation of brains 
and forces of character, and we, therefore, undoubtedly 
represent a great factor in the business of our country, 
but a-higher duty than self aggrandizement is calling us 
today. It is our duty to the nation that I speak of, all 
that we are, or all that we have accomplished or expect 
to do, are considerations that pale into insignificance when 
compared to the eall of the nation. We must be willing 
unstintingly to offer all to our government for the sake of 
freeing us from the peril that confronts us. Better a 
thousand times that we should give all that we have and 
ean make, if the Government needs it in this crisis, than 
for our success in this great war for civilization and freed- 
om to fail. We must win security for our properties and 
peace and happiness for mankind before we ean count 
anything gained for ourselves at all. Let’s strive for 
greater co-operation and more success and let us broaden 
out and measure up to our full responsibility to our gov- 
ernment that now is grappling with the enemy of all our 
institutions of freedom and equal opportunity and is 
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threatening even the sanctity of our individual homes. 
This is our supreme duty in this hour of our country’s 
trial and I am sure that we will perform it with a spirit 
that cannot be surpassed by any citizens of this country 
who are engaged in other lines of endeavor. 

“We must win the war or there will not be a single 
the whole round world fit to live in and there 


spot in 
We cannot, 


will not remain anything whatever to live for. 
we must not, we will not be defeated, for intelligent well- 
directed patriotism will make victory sure.” 

Secretary and Treasurer P. E. Glenn next read his an- 
nual report which was accepted and filed. 

The next address scheduled on the program “The Mis- 
management of: Labor Problems” was omitted owing to 
the absence of Mr. Anderson who at the last moment was 
unable to attend the meeting. The next address was on 
Workmen’s Compensation by Lee M. Jordan, the associa- 
tion attorney from Atlanta. Inasmuch as Mr. Jordan cov- 
ered much the same ground in this address as in the ad- 
dress reported at Augusta on page 454 of the May num- 
ber of Corron, no further space will be devoted to it 
here. Those interested are referred to the May number 
which earried his previous address in full. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour the balance of the 
program was deferred until the night session and after 


some brief discussion adjournment was taken. 


The Smoker. 

At seven o’clock on Friday evening the Georgia Asso- 
ciation gave a complimentary smoker to their guests, the 
members of the Alabama Association, at which a suitable 
Dutch lunch was served prior to the passing of the cigars 
and cigarettes. At the conclusion of the refreshments 
Hon. Walter Gordon Merritt of New York was introduced 
by President Roberts of the Alabama Association and pre- 
sented a very interesting discussion on 

Labor Unions and the Law. 

Mr. Merritt gave a very forceful presentation of his 
subject, dealing with it at considerable length. Because of 
the limitations of space the publication of a resume of 
his remarks has been deferred until the August number. 

At the conelusion of Mr. Merritt’s remarks Fred B. 
Gordon, of Columbus, addressed the Chair and thanked 
Mr. Merritt on behalf of the Georgia Association for mak- 
ing the long trip to New Orleans to present the interest- 
address to which the membership had just listened. 
President Seott Roberts of the Alabama Association 
commented on remarks made by Mr. Gordon and eloquently 
expressed his thanks in behalf of the Alabama Association 


for the invitation by the Georgia Association to meet in 
He then introduced a 


ing 


joint eonvention at New Orleans. 
speaker who had been continued from the afternoon pro- 


gram to talk on 
Transportation Problems. 

This paper which was presented by C. W. Chears, Traffic 
Manager of the Georgia Association, was not read at this 
session, because as Mr. Chears explained, it was of a 
more or less technical nature and the members present 
could no doubt better understand its details if it were 
printed in Corton where it could be read by the members 
at their leisure. At the request of President Freeman of 


the Georgia Association the representative of Corton 
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present announced that this action would be taken and the 
address will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

In the diseussion which followed the general con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be in favor of continuing the 
joint convention idea and it now seems very probable that 
the Georgia and Alabama Associations will continue to 
meet in joint convention annually at points to be selected 
by their respective executive committees. 

Executive Session. 

The guests and the members of the Alabama Associa- 
tion having retired, Mr. Freeman called the Georgia men 
to order for a final executive session to complete the pro- 
gram from the afternoon meeting. He first called upon 
the resolutions committee who reported a number of reso- 
lutions among which were the following: 


WHEREAS, Cotton and all other industries of Georgia are 
suffering from a serious shortage of labor, which shortage’ is re- 
sulting in an enormous curtailment of output of the factories of 


our state; and 

WHEREAS, it is our opinion that this shortage of labor is 
largely due to the fact that many of our citizens do not appreciate 
the necessity of working full time; and 

WHEREAS, it is essential that every able bodied man should 
bear his part and assume his responsibility, whether in the field of 
conflict or the field of commerce and industry; and 

WHEREAS, the Hon. H. M. Stanley, Commissioner of Labor 
for Georgia, will present to the 1918 Session of the Georgia Leg- 
nee a bill to be known as the Compulsory Work Bill, therefore 
e it, 

RESOLVED: That the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia, in convention assembled, go on record as endorsing the 
proposed bill and offers to the Hon. Commissioner of Commerce and 
Labor its,hearty approval of his action and assures him of its 
support; ahd be it further 

RESOLVED: That the Legislative Committee of our Asso- 
ciation be instructed to use its influence to secure the passage 
of this legislation; and be it further 

RESOLVED: That each and every member of the Association 
be urged to impress upon his Senator and Representatives the ne- 
cessity for the immediate passage of the proposed bill. 

WHEREAS at thé time of this convention our coutitry is en- 
gaged in the greatest conflict known to history and 

WHEREAS it is the feeling of the Cotton Manufacturers’ As 
sociation wf Georgia that every good citizen should place himself 
squarely on record and do everything in his power to uphold the 
policies of our Government at this time of National crisis. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Cotton Manufac 
turers Association of Georgia hereby expresses its entire confi- 
dence in the administration of the affairs of Government under 
the direction of our great President and hereby pledges to Presi- 
dent Wilson and all those in authority the cordial support of the 
entire membership of this Association until the policies for which 
the United States is now so strenuously fighting shall be firmly 


established. 

RESOLVED further that a copy of this resolution’ be trans- 
mitted bv the Secretary of this Association to the President of the 
United States. 

WHEREAS during this period it is the desire on the part of 
every conscientious citizen to co-operate with every other loyal 
citizen of thé United States for the common welfare, questions fre- 
quently arise which demand careful consideration and study of 
conditions existing which not infrequently lead to unpleasant, and 
at times, serious controversy between employers and employees, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the President of this 
Association ¢ach and every ‘year immediately upon his accession 
to office be, and is hereby directed to appoint a permanent standing 
committee of three members which committee shall be charged with 
the duty of investigating conditions concerning all phases of labor 
in the cotton mills of Georgia and relating to the welfare, happiness 
and prosperity of the employees of the cotton mills of Georgia 
and from time to time submitting to the Association and to the 
executive committee of the Association any recommendations of the 
committee which in its judgment will tend to the promotion of the 
interests of the employees in the cotton mills of Georgia. 

WHEREAS, The Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 
has during this convention listened with a great deal of interest 
to an address by Hon. B. B. Comer of Alabama relative to the 
manner in which contracts for future deliveries of cotton are ful- 
filled by the several cotton exchanges in the United States and is 
very much impressed by said address 

BE IT RESOLVED that this matter be and the same is hereby 
brought to the attention of the executive committee of this Asso- 
ciation with the suggestion that a sub committee be appointed from 
the executive committee and the executive committee is hereby 
vested with full authority to take such steps in connection with this 
matter. as in the judgment of said executive committee, will best 
serve the interests of the members of this Association. 

WHEREAS, during the past year under the able administra- 
tion of President Freeman, and the most efficient work of Sec- 
retary Glenn. the Association has made strides unprecedented in 
the history of the Association. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that the sincere thanks of 
this Association be and the same are hereby extended to President 
Freeman and Secretary Glenn for their careful, conscientious and 
most efficient devotion to the interest of the Association during the 


past vear. 
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were unanimouslv adopted and then followed the 


ports of the various standing committees which were ac- 
The last feature of the program was the 
Gordon, 


cepted and filed. 
report of the nominating committee, 
Their report was as follows: 


Fred B. 
Chairman. 


R. C. Freeman, West Point, Ga.; for Secretary-treasurer, 


P. E. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga.; for Vice-Presidents, D. A. 
Jewell, Chicamauga, Ga., J. A. Mandeville, Carrollton, 
Ga., and E. W. Swift, Columbus, Ga. This was the en- 
tire list of officers for the previous year and despite the 
remonstraneces on the part of President Freeman against 
his individual reelection, the entire ticket was unanimously 


reelected by standing vote at the suggestion of Chairman 


Gordon. The meeting then adjourned. 
The Last Day. 
The morning of Saturday June 15 was spent by the 


various delegates in sightseeing around the city. At 
11:15 A. M., they met at the foot of Canal Street to 
become guests of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange for a 
sightseeing trip on the river, the large ferry boat “Mar 
tin Behrman” being provided for this purpose. <A four 
hour sail was had down the river front showing the state 


and city owned warehouses and other points of interest. 





A VIsiToR AND a Hosr. 


Exchange Entertainment 


One of the Cotton Committee on the left 
and President T. E. Stribling of (Ga.) Mills. 


Refreshments were served on the boat by the Exchange 
members and landing was made at the New Orleans cot- 


the Habersham 


ton warehouse and terminal facilities. The larger part 
of the delegates were shown the many interesting features 
of this immense development. Returning to the boat the 
trip was continued back to the starting point and the 
delegates spent the balance of their stay in New Orleans 
in diversions of their own selection. Probably one half 
of the membership returned home on the Saturday night 
train, the other half remaining to spend Sunday in the big 
southern 
trip had been one of the most agreeable and interesting 
to which the membership had been treated and much praise 
is due President John F, Clark of the New Orleans Cot- 


ton Exchange and his able associates for the manner in 


port. It was agreed by all delegates that the 


which they handled the entertainment features of the 


proposition. 
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All resolutions reported by the resolutions committee 
re- 


for President, 










South Carolina Mill Men Meet at Asheville. 


The Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Caro 
lina held its fifteenth annual convention at the Batter) 
Park Hotel, at Asheville, N. C., on June 13th and 14th. 
President V. M. Montgomery of Spartanburg presided and 
the first session was called to order on Thursday evening. 
However, this session was executive in character and all 
non-members were excluded from the meeting. The seri 


ous shortage of labor, the declaration of the Supreme 
Court that the National Child Labor Law was uneconsti 
tutional, the price fixing situation, the fuel situation, and 
the transportation situation were subjects that demanded 
eareful diseussion and thought and the best minds of the 
South Carolina Cotton had 


been concentrating on t 


Manufacturers Association 


} 


hese subjects for some time, 


The second session of the association convened on Fri- 
day morning, the larger part of the time being devoted to a 
diseussion of liability insurance as furnished by a stock 
company, the 
Edwin §S. Lott of the United States Casualty Co., of New 
York, as against the mutual plan as presented by D. P. 
sailey of Bailey and Collins, representing the Miller’s In 


demnity Underwriters of Dallas, Texas. 


argument being presented by President 


Following this discussion upon insurance problems, the 
Industrial Institute of 


Dr. D. E. 


this Industrial Insti- 


future developments of the Textile 
Spartanburg was presented by its President 
Camak. It 
tute at Spartanburg, which was deseribed very fully in an 
the part time 


will be remembered that 


issue of Corton sometime ago, works on 
plan, the students spending one week in the mills and the 


alternate week in the school. Dr. Camak stated that it is 
the purpose of improving 


proposed to raise $125,000 for | 
and equipping the textile department and that the cotton 
manufacturers of Spartanburg County have already pledg- 
Plans 


ed themselves to give $50.000 of the amount named. 
and specifications for this new textile department have been 
drawn by J. E. Sirrine, of Greenville. 

Because of the importance of certain matters which 
were discussed in executive session, it was decided to make 
some further investigations and hold another session of this 


convention at the Cleveland Hotel in Spartanburg on June 


28th. 





The stockholders of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
held their annual and regular meetings recently when the 
following officers were elected: George T. Smith, presi- 
dent; George E. Long, vice-president; J. H. Schermerhorn, 
vice-president; Harry Dailey, secretary; William (Koester, 
treasurer, and Albert Norris, assistant secretary ard assis- 
tant treasurer. 

The report made by President Smith, and the remarks 
made by him on the business of the company were received 
by the large number of stockholders present as most sat- 
isfactory and pleasing in every way. 

The Americon Graphite Company incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York is a subsidiary of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, and its annual election 
was held on the same day as that of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company’s. The directorate is the same as that 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 
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Beauty UNADORNED—OrR NEARLY SO. 





The annual convention of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation which was scheduled for Saturday June 21 and 22 
at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., attracted its usual crowd of 
delegates, many of whom arranged to arrive at the head- 
quarters at the Seashore Hotel two or three days in advance 
of the meeting in order to take advantage of the excellent 
fishing and surf bathing at this popular resort. 

Thursday night saw a number of new arrivals and by 
Friday morning the number was augmented to approxi- 
mately its usual proportions. At 10:20 A. M. the 

First Session 
was called to order by President J. M. Davis of New- 
berry, S. C. Mr. Sizemore of Greenville pronounced the 
invoeation and Roger Moore of the Rotary Club of Wil- 
welcomed the delegates to Wilmington and 
He declared that no meeting 
was worth while at the present time that did not take 


mington, N. C. 
its well known beach resort. 


some time to patriotic discussion, and he congratulated the 
officials of the Association that a certain part of the pro- 
gram had been set aside for this purpose. He urged the 
membership not only to do their bit, but to do every ounce 
that was in them. He said he was glad to see that this 
was to be the keynote of the meeting. After telling of Wil- 
mington’s many industries he urged that the mill men of 
the South do all in their power to push the sale of war 
saving stamps. 

The response to the address of weleome was given by 
J. Hi. MeDowell of the Odell Hardware Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Then came the 

Address of the President 

by President Davis, who after thanking the Association for 
the handsome silver service which they had presented to him 
in honor of his reeent wedding, he paid a compliment to the 
various officers and committee men of the Association who 
had worked so strenuously with him during the past year. 
He then read his annual address saying in part: 


Southern Textile Association 





“This is my last address to you as President, ‘and, be- 
fore going further, I want to thank you again, as I did 
last winter, for the great honor you bestowed upon me and 
for the hearty support given me during my administration 
by the other officers, the various committees and the indi- 
vidual members. Without a single exception there has 
been among all the members a unity of purpose and a 
concentration of effort which to the honor you have done 
me has added a positive feeling of pleasure throughout 
the entire year I have been at your head. And this unity 
and effort has in all cases been direeted toward the building 
up of our industry. 

“One of the results of this united effort is that today 
we can all rejoice that the National Child Labor Law no 
longer exists. This peculiar bit of legislation, designed to 
eure a disease which did not exist, has been declared un- 
constitutional by the Superme Court of the United States. 
I refer to it as peculiar legislation. It was peculiar be- 
eause nobody directly concerned with it on one side or the 
other wanted it, and nobody directly concerned with it bas 
been able to find the need of it. 

“Doubtless a certain class of writers, known in news- 


paper parlance as “sob sisters,” will rise up to say that we 
rejoice in the abolishment of this law so that we may work 
small children in the mills, and thus dwarf their minds an‘ 
bodies, taking no thought of their welfare. Such a writer 
is not aequainted with the working and living conditions at 
our mills. It has often oceurred to me, as doubtless it 
has to all of you, to wonder if any of these enthusiastic 
advocates of this law really know from their own personal, 
unbiased observation anything at all of the conditions which 
they seek to change. 

“There, however, is no necessity of an argument against 
this law. The Keating-Owen Act is dead, and few are the 
flowers on its coffin. But before leaving the subject, I want 


to say that I feel that we owe a vote of thanks and hearty 
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congratulations to our friend, David Clark, for his untir- 
ing effort in the fight against this law. From the very 
first he has given his labor and influence to this end; and 
unceasingly he has preached the doctrine that the mill au- 
thorities of the South are doing all in their power to help 
develop the younger generation into citizens of lofty ideals, 
with well trained minds and strong bodies, able when duty 
calls or opportunity offers to credibly fill places of honor 
and responsibility in the industrial life of our nation. 

“T am glad to be able to say to you that due largely to 
the untiring effort and efficient service of our excellent 
seeretary, Mr. Carter, our association is in fine condition; 
numbers of new members have been added and our finan- 
cial condition was never better. The greatest and most 
important progress we have made, however, is in the bene- 
fits that have come to us through this associating together 
of the best minds in the cotton manufacturing industry for 





PRESIDENT J. M. Davis AND Mrs. Davis. 


the purpose of exchanging views and the giving of help to 
each other in solving the many new problems coming be- 
fore us today. 

“T am glad indeed to know that the employee has been 
permitted to share in the universal prosperity of our mills. 
The wages being paid now compare favorably with thos. 
in any other line of industry; and the living conditions sur- 
rounding our people are far superior to those found in the 
Eastern centers. 

“But despite the high wages and excellent living con- 
ditions, the labor situation is giving all of us some uneasi- 
ness. ‘That there is a shortage of labor all of us must ad- 
mit; and the indications are that this searcity has not yet 
reached its full ebb. There is no necessity of my going 
into any discussion of the causes of this condition. The 
cause is as apparent as the result. Nor shall I burden 
you with any theoretical remedies. There is, however, one 
phase of the matter about which I have something to say. 
It is a phase which I consider a most pernicious evil. I 
refer to the fact that there is such a large proportion of 
our people—useful and needed labor—continually on the 
road, moving from one mill to another. 


“The blame for this evil, I regret to say, can be, in a 
great measure, laid at the doors of our mill authorities. 
Owners, superintendents and overseers resort to all kinds 
of trickery to entice help to them. Perhaps one man will 
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spread the glad tidings that he has a ball team at his place 
which is sporting new uniforms. Thereby he gets a few 
hands. Then along comes another with the still glad 
der tidings that not only does his ball team play in new 
uniforms, but these new uniforms are decorated with red 
stripes. He, too, gets a few hands; and very probably 
some of them came from the fellow whose team had no 
stripes. And so it goes. Perhaps 10 per cent of our help 
is continually moving from one mill to another, abso- 
lutely unavailable as a producing factor. Such purpose- 
less travel may be beneficial to the railroads, but it is a 
dead loss to labor and a dead loss to the mills. 

“T tell you, gentlemen, in all seriousness, such raiding 
of each other’s employees is based on a pure childish lack 
of reasoning. Who benefits by it? Nobody. Who loses? 
All of us. What does it profit a superintendent or an 
overseer to get ten hands from another mill, when still 
another, using the same tacties, takes a like number from 
him? Now, if nobody is benefited and everybody is in- 
jured by such a practice, why not quit it? If there is any 
common sense, or even uncommon sense in such methods, I 
am frank to confess I fail to find it. This can be stopped, 
and the members of this Association are the ones to stop it. 

“In place of trying to secure help from our neighbor- 
ing mills, it will be far better for us each to hold the help 
he has and endeavor to impress upon every man, woman 
and child the absolute necessity of working all the time. 
I believe our mill people are intelligent and reasonable. 
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and I believe they will heartily respond and cooperate along 
this line if they are brought to see that all the effort of 
every one every day is absolutely necessary during these 
war times. 

“With the increased wages now being paid, it is pos- 
sible for some of our employees to work one week and then 
loaf the next. I believe that this, in a great measure, could 
be stopped if every employee was brought face to face 
with the fact that now we are not working to make a living, 
but working to live. America—the whole world, in fact- 
needs every ounce of energy that can be brought to bear 
against the common enemy. And any one who fails at 
any time to do his uttermost, is for that time a drag on the 
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wheels that are turning toward victory. Don’t be content 


to do your bit; do your best. Let us fully realize this 


ourselves, and then, for the sake of the love we bear our 


country, let us try to make our people realize it. This 
idea once firmly implanted in our minds and in the minds 
of our employees will assuredly bring forth fruit. On» 


man who works all the time is a better employee than two 
who work only half time. 

“T wonder if all of us understand just how important 
our industry is in helping to win the war. Cotton enters 
into more manufactured articles than any other product 
Necessarily, then, its war uses are numerous, 
It is one of the 


on earth. 
and as important as they are numerous. 
essentials. And if cotton is important, it follows as a mat- 
ter of course, that those who are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cotton products are not without a prominent place 
and part in keeping this world a fit place for decent people 
to live in. 

“Now, gentlemen, let us get together on this phase of the 
labor question. Let us make the very most of what we have 
and give the other fellow a like chance. Let us all endeavor 
to bring our employees to realize that the army of labor 
must fight in the eause of freedom as honorably and brave- 
ly and persistently as the armies on the soil of France; 
and to realize, too, that the prime requisites of a good 
army are unity of purpose and a perseverance that keeps 
it on the job, every man, every day. 

“Our people are already playing a magnificent part in 
this fight for freedom and justice. The mill boys on the 
battle lines have covered themselves with glory and have 
shown that some of the best soldiers in the American army 
are from Southern cotton mills. 

“The mill managements, too, have thrown their resources 
into the battle. Liberty Bonds, the Red Cross and the Y. 
M. C, A. have been given their moral and financial support. 
The amounts subscribed by our mills to these objects make 
It fills me with pride to know that I 


am connected with an industry which has so cheerfully and 


an inspiring total. 


uniformly contributed to every call the government has 
made. 

“Our main purpose, almost our only purpose, now is 
to defeat the Kaiser. The whole world is divided into two 
factions, for this war has drawn into it practically every 
nation on earth; and it speaks well for mankind that the 
majority of the nations are allied on the side of right. 
This war is the eulmination of the world-old conflict be- 
tween right and wrong; and it seems that the accumulated 
Hellish designs of all the ages have been concentrated in 
one leader and his people for a supreme effort to con- 
quer. 

“We in America would do well to understand that Ger- 
many’s efforts to enslave the world are not confined to the 
fighting that is in progress on the battlefield. Here in our 
country there is a continuous attempt made to undermine 
and destroy every agency that we are employing to carry 
to suecess our war aims. In my opinion, there is no deed 
so low, mean and contemptible that the Hun will not do it 
if it will in the least serve his ends. 

“Propaganda is one of the weapons he is using on this 
side of the Atlantic. He has used it with success in other 
countries. Russia fell before it; and but for the wonder- 
ful reewperative powers of the Italian army, Italy would 
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have suffered a like fate. In England and France, and even 
in poor Belgium, he has spread the slime of his foul 
Now in the United States he is stealthily at- 
So adept is he at this trade, 
we often unwittingly aid him by helping to spread the false 


falsehoods. 
tacking us with deliberate lies. 
rumors he sets afloat. Hardly a day passes in any locality 
that there is not a German made lie circulated. Examples 
of this propaganda are easy to find—after it is too late. 
For instanee: Did you hear last summer that the Food 
Administration was going to confiscate a portion of all the 
garden products canned in this country? That falsehood 
And did you hear the sly. 
It was 


traveled from ocean to ocean. 
sneaking attack made last winter on the Red Cross? 
reported that because of the great amount of knitted arti- 
land, the Red 


Cross found itself in the fortunate condition of being over- 


cles sent in by the good women of this 


stocked with sweaters, and was even able to sell a few of 
them to stores here and there. That lie, on its face a com- 
pliment to the patriotic industry of American women, had 
the effect of slowing up for a short time the production of 
knitted garments, and that at a time when they were most 
needed. 


“Listen to me, you men of this association! General 
Pershing said, ‘If you will defeat Germany in America, 
we will whip her over here.” It is our job—your job 
and my job. Wherever we find a Yellow Dog, let’s smash 
him. ‘The slimiest, sneakingest, dirtiest devil from the 
Hell run by Satan the First, and the Hell conducted on 
this earth by Satan the Last, is the man who tries to im- 
press you with his sincerity of purpose; and then, while 
he has your confidence, pours into your ears the things that 
dishearten, discourage and disorganize. 





“For duplicity, hypocrisy, treachery and treason the 
Germans stand pre-eminent among the animals of this earth. 
As a_ cold-blooded hot-blooded 
round-up of rapers, they have never had equals in all the 


buneh of murderers, a 


annals of mankind. Their senseless destruction of prop- 
erty and priceless art treasures, their ravishing of Bel- 
gium, their fiendish enslaving of the people of northern 
France are chapters in crime too revolting to speak of. 


“The Hun, gentlemen, is a beast, a sensually depraved 
human being that has degenerated into a brute; and Ger- 
many is the outlawed nation of the earth. Their principles, 
the doctrines that are taught their young from the very 
cradle, that ‘might makes right,’ that ‘the end justifies the 
means,’ that ‘necessity knows no law,’ are the pulsations 
of the black heart that forces putrid blood through the ar- 
teries of the German Empire. 

“Germany and the German Kaiser have already been 
tried and condemned at the bar of public opinion; they 
have still to be tried at the bar of the nations that will be 
their conquerors. What a multitude of crimes they are 
charged with, and what a legion of witnesses appear against 
them! Ravished maidens and murdered babes from Bel- 
gium; broken, bleeding slaves from France; thousands 
upon thousands of Armenians, massacred for their faith— 
these all ery out for justice! Out of the sea, cold clammy 
hands from the Lusitania stretch forth and demand jus- 
tice! The whole outraged world demands justice! and jus- 
tice shall be done, for God still reigns, and His punish- 


ments are both severe and just.” 
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The balance of the morning session was devoted to a 

patriotic discussion on 
How Mill Men Can Help Win the War 

and President Davis called upon Vice-President A. M. 
Dixon of Gastonia, N. C., who delivered a patriotic ora- 
tion that aroused his hearers to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 
He declared that it was a time for service and sacrifice. 
That it was a time when all mill men can do something, 
and urged that the individual membership do their utmost! 
along the separate lines of War Savings Stamps, Liberty 
Bonds and Food Conservation. 

President Davis then called upon Gordon Cobb of 
Greenville, S. C., who presented the following practical 
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ideas on how mill men can help win the war. He said in 
part: 

“Mill men can help win the war by not getting weak- 
kneed and letting their jobs scare them to death. 

“Cotton goods are just as necessary to the winning of 
the war as the other essentials. 
cotton mill that will make éloth, therefore, the mills must 


run to at least produce the requirements of the Government, 


There is nothing but a 


and to furnish the necessary clothing for the people. 

If there was anything which could make cloth except 
a cotton mill, we might think of the mills closing down. 
I know many of our best operatives are being drafted, but 
our worst shortage is caused by so many people leaving the 
mills to take other kinds of work while the wages are 30 
high. And our greatest loss of production has been caused 
by the dropping down of discipline. There is where we 
have lost the most pounds, 

“Tf we overseers and superintendents would only stop 
to reason a bit, we could see the utter fallacy of thinking 
that we can hold operatives by letting them do as they 
please. Let me make one little illustration: All weavers 
or frame hands or any other class of piece help, know that 
the more cuts of cloth or hanks of roving they get the more 
money they will make. Suppose we take the overseer and 
second hands out of a certain weave room and tell the help 
‘Go to it now boys and make all the money you want to.’ 


What would the results be? In a few days you could see 
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a little bunch standing out by the gate smoking, anothe1 
bunch standing out at the water sink exchanging the news, 
and about half of them coming in from 10 minutes to one 
hour after starting time. The production would rapidly de- 
crease. The weaver’s pay would of course decrease ac- 
cordingly, until in a few weeks they would begin to quit 
and go to some neighboring mill where they are made to 
work. « 

“Can it be possible that a fairly intelligent person must 
be made to make money for himself? 

“Yes, every overseer and superintendent in this house 
knows it is a fact. Then why in commonsense are we doing 
the very thmg we know is not for our best interest, and not 
for the best interest of the operative. If we do not make 
him run his work he will quit and go to a mill where he is 
made to run it, because he can make so much more money 
where he is made to work, and no ®perative likes a mill 
where there is no system or discipline. If we continue to 
let discipline go to the dogs our production will certainty 
go along with it. 

“To help win the war we must get more out of each 
operative instead of less. I do not necessarily mean to 


make an operative work harder or more hours, but find 
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ways and devise means whereby one experienced operative 
can do the part of the work which requires experience and 
let green help do that part of his work which does not re- 
run 


quire experience; thereby getting more machinery 


with the same operatives. One instance cited is the use of 
battery hands in weaving which enables a weaver to run 
practically double the number of looms, also cleaners in 
the spinning room which enables a spinner to run more 
sides. , 

“We can best help win the war by doing our best in 
the line of work we are experienced in; most every person 
thinks they can do something else better. Just like we all 
think the other fellow has the best job, because we see the 
good side of his job and the bad side of our own. 

“Tet’s show the world we can meet a crisis, that we can 











hold up the cloth and yarn production to where our boys 


‘Over There’ or our people ‘Over Here’ cannot say the 
cotton mill superintendents and overseers are a bunch of 
weak-kneed men and When a time came which took men to 
manage, they fell down. 

“This reminds me of a little story I heard about Dan 
iel and the lion’s den. A crowd of men were standing 
around the post office in a small town waiting for the mail 
to open, when some one asked why it was that the lions did 
One old 


It was because he was made 


not eat Daniel when he was east into the den. 
countryman says, ‘I’ll tell you. 
out of the right kind of stuff. 


and grit, that was not good food for lions.’ 


Daniel was all backbon 


A display of 
patriotism is not worth a penny unless we back it up with 
We can’t do our best to help win the war if we 


“Just one more thought and I’m through. 


action. 
continue to fight each other. History teaches us that no 
No individual can stand alone. No 


The Southern Textile Asso 


nation can stand alone. 
cotton mill ean stand alone. 
ciation was organized so that we might stand toegether. 
The men who conceived the idea had visions of an organi 
zation of superintendents and overseers which would rep- 
the ‘Solid South.’ Our employers saw the possi- 
bilities of the association becoming a great factor in the 


resent 


textile industry and they have gladly come to our finan- 
cial aid; not only in sending their men to the meetings, 
but in many other ways our secretary can explain to you. 
Therefore, let us not lose sight of the fact that we can 
help win the war by making the Southern Textile Asso- 
An organiza 
nan'!- 


ciation what it was really intended to be. 
tion to make overseers and superintendents better 
Let us stand together unselfishly, and do the 
for the industry as a 


facturers. 
things which we know is best 
whole. 

“Germany is a selfish nation. The Allies are unselfish 
and are helping each other, and that is the spirit which is 
going to give us victory.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Cobb’s remarks President 
Davis called upon David Clark of Charlotte who stated 
that the mills of the South must produce to capacity and 
declared that in his opinion an appeal to the patriotism of 
the overseers to prevent the taking of labor from other mills 
would go a long way toward aiding to secure more pro- 
duction. 


In the further discussion which ensued John Fox of 
Charlotte declared that many thousands of spindles in the 
South were in need of operatives at the present time and 
stated that three things could be named as the real cause 
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of the labor shortage. These three things he continued 
were labor agitators, the natural inertia of cotton mill la- 
bor, and the soliciting of help from each other by the va- 
rious individual mills, He believed that a great deal of 
good could be done by appealing to the patriotism of the 
help. He urged the superintendents and overseers to 
hold patriotic meetings in which they would indicate to 
the operatives the necessity to fight at the looms and at the 
spindles as well as in the trenches. He further urged the 
necessity for the preachers in the mill villages to drive 
patriotism into the hearts and souls of the operatives 
through the medium of their sermons. 

The president then appointed the following resolution 
committee: T. B. Wallace, W. H. Turner, and W. H. 
Adjournment was then taken until the 

Afternoon Session 
when, at 2:45 P. M. President Davis again called the dele- 
gates to order and announced that the afternoon session 
was to be devoted to the diseussion of the evils of the pres- 
ent eustom of soliciting labor and suggestions for rem- 


Grimes, 


edying their cause. 

In diseussing the subject, W. P. Hamrick, general 
superintendent of the Pacific Mills at Columbia, 8S. C., 
asserted that insofar as he knew there was no present sys- 
tem of labor solicitation. He said that it might be called 
a “snatch and grab” system and that it kept not less than 
20 per cent of the mill labor in the South on the move from 
one mill to another thereby crippling the industry to that 
extent. He stated that one mill owner was as guilty as 
another and that the textile papers that run advertisements 
for help assisted in this disorganization. He declared that 
much labor had been called away to the army and that 
there was a tendency among women and children to live on 
the increased earnings of the men and quit work in the 
mills themselves. 

Many members present took part in the discussion but 
it could not be reported in full because of the request of 
President Davis that all representatives of the press re- 
frain from making notes, making the session executive. It 
was pointed out, however, during the discussion, that some 
of the women in the mill villages, whose husbands were in 
the army, had given up working in the mills and were liv- 
ing upon the proceeds of the money sent to them by their 


husbands. This was stated as another contributing cause 


for the shortage in labor. 

One of the constructive plans presented to aid in the 
solution of this urgent problem of securing more people 
from the outside of the cotton mill industry to come to the 
mills and take the places of the thousands who have gone 
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out to military service, was presented by Albert E. Escott 
of the Mill News of Charlotte, N. C. 
plan, as explained by Mr. Escott, follows: 

“It is a plan to have manufactured a moving picture 
film, illustrating modern mill village life and the produe- 
tion of cotton goods for Uncle Sam. This film would be 
shown in the country towns, such as Beaufort, Blackville, 
Conway, and Denmark, in South Carolina, where there are 
no cotton mills or other important enterprises giving em- 
The same film would be cireulated in 


A resume of the 


ployment to women. 
North Carolina towns, preferably in the mountain dis- 
triets, and in the small towns of other Southern states, 
according to the amount of co-operation that could be ob- 
tained between South Carolina cotton manufacturers and 
those of other states. Cities without cotton mills could be 
used also to attract clerks. 

“You will understand that the plan does not include the 
showing of the film in cotton mill towns, because the main 
idea is to interest unmarried people, wives of soldiers, and 
also families who need profitable employment, and cannot 
be moved to the mills except by removing the prejudice that 
exists in their minds against cotton mill life. 

“Being in the newspaper business, I naturally consider 
the printed word generally the most effective advertising 
medium, but the present emergency and vital need is a 
source from outside, rather than from within the industry, 
people for the thousands of jobs that are open in the mills, 
and I am presenting this plan in a disinterested way, in 
spite of the fact that our paper is benefitting financially at 
present, because of the extensive advertising for help. 

“When in Atlanta recently I obtained written propo- 
sitions from a film producer and from an exchange man- 
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ager. From these propositions I estimate in round figures 
the cost of a 2100-foot film, divided into three parts for 
three showings a week, to be about $2,100 for the nega- 
tive and two prints, so as to put the film on two circuits of 
theatres. 

“Then the cost of three days showing in one theatre 
would be about $6.00, including the exchange manager’s fee 
and expressage. It would then depend only on how many 
towns you and your associates would contract for, to de- 
termine the total cost. The campaign could be extended 
over several months, and if the South Carolina mills de- 
sired to give the plan the first try-out, they could perhaps 
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sell the film to some other group of manufacturers in the 
Carolinas, Alabama, Georgia, and even other states. 
“The plan proposed seems to me to eall for a smaller 
expenditure than the purchase of licenses in mountain coun 
ties for personal solicitation of hands. Besides, it would 
have a broader effect, and be of more permanent benefit to 
The film would be printed in a sort of semi 


Whether the particular mills and vil 


the industry. 
educational style. 
lages, with their modern boarding houses, athletic parks, 
ete., should be named in the titles of the pictures is a ques 
It seems to me the 


tion that I have not determined. par 





INDUSTRY. 
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ticular mills should not be named, but that a closing line 
should be shown, inviting interested people to write to the 
headquarters of the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, or the headquarters of any other group of 
mills that should decide to combine in the enterprise. Then 
the mills could have a.labor committee which would divide 
up the families secured, and equitably share in the results 
of the campaign. 

“Seven hundred feet of film takes about 12 minutes to 
show. The theatre operator would run this after his fea- 
ture film at all performances one day, 700 feet more of the 
film another day in the week, and 700 feet more another 
day. This is the schedule recommended by R. M. Savini, an 
Atlanta manager. The theatre manager would send the film 
exchange manager a signed statement that he ran the film, 
and the exchange manager would pass these proofs along 
to the cotton mill committee for payment. The manufac- 
turers in each state would select a list of towns from the 
exchange manager’s list, so as to obtain the showing in the 
towns that they would consider most likely to bring re- 
sults.” 

It was decided at this session that the fall meeting of 
the association should be held at Columbus, Ga., and an- 
nouncement of the dates will be made later. 

The balance of the afternoon was spent in the surf and 
at 8:30 o’clock in the evening a Southern Cotton Mill mov- 
ing picture was shown in the auditorium entitled, “Home, 
as well as educational moving pictures which 
At the close of the 


Sweet Home,” 
were furnished by the Government. 
moving picture entertainment the delegates repaired to the 








Lumina where the Association’s annual dance was being 
held. 

The Saturday Morning Session 
was called to order at ten minutes past ten o’clock. The 
first address on the program being entitled 

Management of Card Rooms. 

by A. F. Briggs, of Camden, §. C. Mr. Briggs spoke 
in part as follows: 

“T have from my first experience in the mill believed 
that carding was the most important department in the 
mill, and the farther I go in the mill business the more I 
am convineed that I am right in believing this. 

“T feel my inability to give you an interesting paper, 
but having been honored with the request from the eom- 
mittee to read a paper on the subject of “Management of 
a Card Room” I shall try and give you a few of my ideas 
on this important subject. 

“The opening and mixing of cotton is a subject that we 
have read and heard a great deal about, and all agree that 
it is very important to have the stock properly mixed, and 
yet I have not been able to see where we have improved 
very much on this point. One reason, I believe, is that we 
have failed to begin at the right place to improve our mix- 
ing. 

“The mills buy their cotton from wagons, or have it 
shipped in from different parts of the country and of course 
in this way we get quite a variety of grades of cotton. All 
this is dumped in the warehouse together and when we get 
this cotton, we get it as we come to it, so you see at once 
we have one day one grade and the next day another grade, 
and I] believe all will agree with me that we cannot have 
even running work with a different stock to run daily. 

“My idea is this; have an expert cotton grader to grade 
every bale of cotton and tag it with the grade on it and 
have it set in the warehouse in such a way that we ean get 
it by numbers, and in this way have the same grade every 
day. Now I believe this plan could be worked out in such a 
way as to pay, and then the carder wouldn’t have to be 
jacked up so often about letting his numbers get away from 
him, and causing the spinning to go to pieces. I know 
from experience that ofttimes the earder is doing all he 
ean to keep numbers right, and even then they get away 
from him. All you men know I am right when I say the 
earder is blamed nearly always for bad running work, so 
let us give him good cotton, in a uniform grade, and re- 


quire him to turn out even roving. 
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“T don’t think I could discuss the technical points at 
length here in a way that would be interesting, or profit- 
able, so I’ll just mention some few things, as I realize that 
the biggest thing in the minds of the public now is the 
war, and what we can do to help win the war. 

“T believe that the textile industry is going to offer 
big opportunities to men of ability after the war, as we are 
going to have to meet competition in a different way than 
we have had to heretofore, and the man who can really do 
things will be in demand as never before. 

“Of course the picking, carding, drawing an1 fly frames 
all have their important technical points, and I believe that 
we all ought to improve ourselves all we ean along this 
line. 

“We come to the ecard and I shall mention a few things 
about this machine and leave the others alone for this time. 
I shall take up the card for the reason I believe it has been 
neglected and is stil! neglected in most mills. The card is 
one of the most important machines we have in the mill, and 
yet we let the card go and never think of having it over- 
hauled until it gets to the point where it will not run longer. 
The clothing must give out completely before we go to the 
expense of reclothing the ecard, and then we spend just as 
little as we possibly ean. I believe this is a mistake. The 
eard ought to be overhauled just as often as the spinning, 
and most of the mills have their spinning overhauled once 
every year and some mills will let their cards go six or 
eight years. Then the carder will get a frown from the 
superintendent when he asks him to have his cards over- 
hauled and tells him that he just simply cannot give him 
good work any longer without it. Now I’m not saying this 
to give the earder an excuse for not having his work as it 
ought to be, but that we might wake up to the fact of the 
importance of keeping our cards in good shape. 

“The ecard is one machine that we will not learn all about 
in a few days and how to make it do the work it ought to 
do takes experience and judgment. Yet we pick up anyone 
that can change rollers, call him a card grinder, and let our 
eards go under his supervision. Of course we have bad 
running work when these conditions exist. We ought to 
pick the very best man we have for grinders, then go over 
the ecards often with him, and impress the importance of 
watching every ecard and keeping it ground and set up 
properly. 

“There is no use of going into details as to the setting 
of a ecard. We all know how ecards ought to be set for 
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different numbers or different stock. The thing that most 
of us need to know is that our eards are set as we give or- 
ders for them to be set. Card grinders need to be kept up 
with daily and if I can impress this one thought, watch 
your card grinders, | have done more good than to give 
you every détail throughout the card room in a general 
way and not make it impressive. 

“The card covers a broad field—I wish we had time tv 
go into the importance of the ecard, and discuss it more 
fully but we haven’t at this time. 

“The management of the labor problem is puzzling most 
of us now or at least it is so with me. I’m trying to tune 
myself to meet any conditions that might arise in the han- 
dling of the help. I’m glad that it has been my privilege to 
meet here and swap experiences with other men, I feel that 
I’m better prepared to go back home and meet things as 
they come up daily, I have been benefited by hearing others 
tell of their troubles and how they got over them.” 

The next paper on the program was on the 

Selection and Care of Travelers 
by P. A. Smith, of Burlington, N. C. Mr. Smith treated h's 
subject very fully and spoke as follows: 

“Now, as we all know, there are so many influences bear- 
ing on the life and running of travelers that to go into it in 
all its details would be impossible at a meeting of this kind, 





P. A. SMITH. 


So I shall confine myself as closely as may be to the tra- 
veler, as I have seen it in use for a long number of years 
under strict methods and slack methods of handling. 

“In selecting travelers for our use, it is well for us to 
study the conditions of our frames. We should not run 
‘square point’ and ‘round point’ travelers on the same 
frames. If we have been using a round pointed traveler, we 
should continue to use it while on that class of yarns, or 
vice versa. We should also pay close attention to the ‘cir- 
cle’ of travelers. See that travelers fit the ring, if we have 
a No. 1 flange ring be sure and get a traveler for a No. 1 
flange. As it is obvious to the informed what the result 
would be to put a traveler made for a No. 2 flange on a No, 
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1 flange ring. We should also take eareful considerat.on 
of our spindle speed in selecting travelers. It has been my 
experience that where the spindle speed exceeds 8,500 r. p. 
m. we should, by all means, insist upon the narrow stvle of 
traveler. This narrow style of traveler was a happy thought 
on the part of traveler makers as it means the travelers were 
made less wide and the weight of the traveler maintained by 


adding to the thickness, this traveler being therefore not so 
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wide presents a smaller wearing surface to the ring. With 
the result of a longer life and smoother running work. 
Less wear on both traveler and rings. 

“Just here, I wish to say the ring spinners have a good 
deal of thanks to render the traveler makers for their cour- 
teous way in aiding in the selection of the proper style 
of travelers for most any condition. It is up to the trav- 
eler users to state all their running conditions and the mak- 
ers have always been found willing to give us the benefit of 
their wide and careful experiments, and therefore insure 
our getting a traveler best suited to our needs. From time 
to time, we have had before us on the market travelers 
of new designs and styles, but these, in the main, have only 
done good as a process of elimination, and I have found 
that even though ‘Theory may be the fore-runner of prac- 
tice,’ we should be careful to learn just where to let theory 
stop and use a proven article. 

“On the coarser numbers of yarns, say up to 12s, or 14s, 





Four REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE Paciric MILus at COL- 
UMBIA, THE MAN IN THE BACKGROUND SELLS 
SHUTTLES. 


























































I have always obtained the best results from a wide style 
of traveler with a square point, from 14s to 30s, good re- 
sults have been had from a round point, after we pass Num- 
ber 30s, our spindle speed gets pretty high and the narrow 
style of traveler or a ‘fast speed traveler’ has given me 
most satisfactory results, as to the point on these finer num- 
bers, little the traveler a round 


point will present about as small wearing surface as a 


there is so material in 
square point and as a rule, the square points are used. 

“A good many years ago, it was more or less a custom 
to oil the ring on all kinds of travelers; this should not be 
allowed under any circumstances on spinning. If the ring 
is rough and runs hard, take the ring out and polish it up, 
or replace it with a new one. On twisters, the finer num- 
bers of yarn do not need grease if close attention is paid to 
the rings, on the heavier yarns, such as used in automobile 


ceoods, say 23 2 


on 41% inch ring, I obtained good results 
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from 50-50 mixture of non-fluid and light engine oil ap- 
plied to the rings every time we creeled the frame, which 
was every traveler doffs. Where heavy yarns are run re- 
quiring a very heavy traveler, and one has to use grease, it 
should be borne in mind that it is just as essential to re- 
move the old grease as it is to apply new grease, and the 
rings should be very carefully wiped off with dry waste be- 
fore the fresh oils are put on, and the best method of apply- 
ing oil to a ring is to saturate a small piece of soft waste 
around inside the ring; this method insures 42 


and rub 


proper distribution of oil on all the ring surface and alsv 
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conserves the oil, while if the oil is put on in too great 
quantity when the machine is started, it wil! be almost 
impossible to keep oil off the yarn. 

“T should like to call to your attention for discussion 


what I have found to be the best method of distributing 








TERRYBERRY AND LATTIMORE. 
travelers over a spinning room. Never allow boxes of trav- 
elers to be left around promiscuously on frame ereels, waste 
boxes and work benches. _Provide yourself with a cabinet 
just large enough to keep one or two boxes of each kind 
of travelers in use. This cabinet to be kept securely locked 
and the overseer should earry the key and issue the travelers 
to the men under him. By this method, you can always be 
sure the proper traveler is being used.. Spinning frames 
are generally equipped with one or two traveler cups at- 
tached to the ereel board; by careful watching, we can 
determine just about how many travelers a spinner will use 
in a day, then when this has been ascertained, have the sec- 
tion men take a box, as issued by the overseer and go to each 
traveler cup and put in just enough travelers to do that 
spinner for that day. The section men, when properly 
coached, can do this in a very few minutes each day; an 
interesting side light is to see why one set of ten sides will 
require more travelers than another set; the reason is gen- 
crally found in the sweeping and the remedy is obvious. 
Our traveler expense is a great deal like the mustard man- 
ufacturers source of profit ‘not from the amount of mustard 
eaten, but the amount left on the plate.’ How many of us 
have seen 2 spinner take 4 or 5 travelers from the eup and 
use one, throwing the others on the floor. Having too many 
travelers in the cups aggravates this wastefulness. 
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“T shall not diseuss the patented traveler containers that 
grinds them out like a coffee mill. If a man wants them, 
he can buy them. Now, as to the periodical changing of 
travelers, the best method I find from several years experi- 
ence is to have the doffers or a ‘cleaning hand’ go with the 
section men and change 2 or 3 frames each day, so as to 
get over the job by the time the travelers need changing 
again. It is a bad practice to change all the travelers on 
a section at once, first, because when the travelers become 





Four OF THE DELEGATES. 


badly worn just before time to change then we have a 
whole section of bad running work, producing bad yarn; 
2nd, when the day comes around to change all the travelers, 
if we happen to be short of help, we can’t get them changed 
and then we are in a worse fix than ever, while if we arrange 
to change 2 or 3 frames daily, it is a small job and no one 
dreads it and trys to shirk. I wish to state also that I never 
found it good practice to be dodging about from one make 
of travelers to another. Test them out and find one that 
meets the requirements and stick to it. I’ve seen more 
than one spinning room in bad condition from lack of at- 
tention to the travelers. 

“The traveler invention is what made ring spinning 
possible and to this day, the traveler represents 50 per cent 
of the’ reasons why work runs good, or bad, and should be 
most carefully looked after, especially when there are sev- 
eral kinds of travelers being used in one room. If the 
selection of travelers is allowed to be attended to by inex- 
perienced men in the room, we ean surely expect a bad 
condition to exist. I would no more allow a section man to 
pick out the travelers he wants to run, than I would allow 
him to select the cotton we run. A very good practical 
method of ascertaining the length of time travelers will last 
on a frame is to change about three frames and start them 
together, keeping a careful record of the whole matter. 
When they have run 8 or 10 days, take off one frame and 
examine them carefully to see how much they are worn, con- 
tinue to run the other two frames a few days and examine 
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them; continue on a few days and examine the third frame. 
when 50 per cent of the travelers are found worn on the 
point to where it chafes the yarn, then we should change 
them, otherwise they will be making bad yarn, and thi 
spinning running badly. 

“When travelers are being changed, the old ones should 
be picked off with a small hook, especially the coarse heavy 
ones, the common practice is to pound them off with a rov- 
ing bobbin, this will ‘nick’ the rings and may even knock 
the ring out of the proper adjustment. Where travelers are 
extremely light, they may be broken off in this manner 
without any damage, if done by a careful hand, but alto- 
gether, it is a bad practice. 

“In conclusion, did any of you ever figure the distance 
a traveler will cover during its short life? Automobile tire 
makers never fail to tell us how many miles we ean run a 
tire, and it is interesting to know that a traveler will run 





FIvE FISHERMEN AND THEIR CATCH. 


over 5,000 miles under average conditions. You ean prove 
this by a simple calculation and when we bear in mind tha: 
a traveler is pulling a load several times its own weight, we 
will begin to fully appreciate the nicety of adjustment re- 
quired to obtain the best results.” 

The next paper on the program was entitled “Conserving 
the Coal Pile,” which was read by C. P. Bassett. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected at this ses- 
sion and were as follows: President, A. M. Dixon; Vice- 
President, Gordon Cobb; Secretary, A. B. Carter; Treasur- 
er, Marshall Dilling. 

Four members of the board of governors were elected as 
follows: George S. Harris, West Point, Ga.; T. W. Mul- 

* lins, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; J. M. Gamewell, Lexington, N. 
C.; and John W. Fox, of Charlotte, N. C. 
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Harris, of West Point, Ga., was made chair- 
man of the Board of Governors. 

The report of the committee on hiring mill labor 
brought in the following resolutions which were adopted: 

“Whereas; There is a shortage of help in the cotton 
mills of the South due to the war, and 

“Whereas, There is an additional shortage of help in the 
mills due to the number of employees constantly moving 
from one mill to another, this condition being largely 
brought about by the methods of soliciting help now in 
vogue, and 

“Whereas, This has been detrimental to the best interest 
of the operatives and has seriously erippled the operation 
of the mills, many of which are making goods for the Gov- 
ernment. 

“Therefore be it resolved, That the Southern Textile As- 
sociation desires to go on record as being opposed to the 
present system of soliciting labor, which is being so largely 
practiced at this time, and 

“Resolved further; That we ask the aid of the various 
treasurers and presidents of the mills in the South to de- 
vise some plan whereby this evil may be eliminated. For 
their consideration we respectfully offer the suggestion that 
the so-called zone system which has been adopted by some 
of the Georgia mills, might be put into effect by the differ- 
ent mill districts of the South. ‘ 

“Resolved further; That the President of the Southern 
Textile Association appoint a committee to present these 
resolutions to the several state Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociations.” 2 

The Resolution Committee report was read by Chair- 
man W. H. Turner, Jr., and adopted. 

Mr. Covington presented an interesting account of War- 
Saving Stamps and urged the members to co-operate in 
their purchase. This was followed by a motion on the part 
of Alonzo Tler, of Greenville, for the association to put 
$200 in War Saving Stamps out of funds now in the treas- 
ury. This was voted by the association and ordered done. 

President Davis took the floor and after again thanking 
the other officers and committees for their co-operation with 
him during his term of office, he commented on the changes 
whieh were taking place in the industry, almost over night, 
and congratulated the association upon the quality of its 
membership. He then turned the President’s chair over to 
President-Elect Dixon with a few encouraging remarks. 
These were acknowledged by former Senator Dixon in his 
usual happy style. 

After some other miscellaneous business the final session 
of this convention adjourned. 

Following the adjournment part of the membership im- 
mediately left for their homes, while another part remained 
over Sunday at the beach, returning to their homes on the 
Sunday afternoon trains. 


Our men in the trenches and in the submarine chasers 
are doing their part. Are you doing your part? Buy War 
Savings Stamps to your utmost capacity. 

Buy War Savings Stamps to the utmost of your finan-' 
cial capacity, and then increase your capacity by saving 
more. 
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Lane’s Message to Industry. 


When Frankiln K. Lane speaks, the nation listens, 
for the Secretary of the Interior has earned the respect of 
the publie by clear thinking and well-directed act’on. 

His message to the men who control American indus- 
try, delivered before the Americanization Conference in 
Washington, states the serious condition that our country 
faces, due to our unassimilated foreign population. 

Before an assembly comprising the governors of about 
one-third of our states, educators, publicists and business 
men of the calibre of Judge E. H. Gary, Samuel Rea, 
Coleman du Pont, and Howard Coffin, a vigorous plea was 
made for the welding of our diverse races into one loyal 
American nation. 

Perhaps this paragraph might be termed the keynote 
of his speech: 

‘*Now there are several things which we have 
come upon recently which seem to those of us who 
have not been wise to be discoveries. The first is 
that we have a great body of our own people, five and 
a half millions, who cannot read or write the language 
of this country. That language is English. And these 
are not all of foreign birth. A million and a half 
are native born. The second is that we are drafting 
into our army men who cannot understand the orders 
that are given them to read. The third is that our 
man power is deficient because our education is de- 
ficient. The fourth is that we ourselves have failed 
to see America through the eyes of those who have 
come to us. We have failed to realize why it was 
that they came here and what they sought. We have 
failed to understand their definition of liberty.’’ 


This, then, is our danger within, the aliens not yet 
Americanized. Ignorance of our language bars them from 
becoming loyal Americans, and the foreign language press 
only too often distorts the truth in the interest of some 
propaganda hostile to America and its institutions. 

This is an evil condition in time of peace and a direct 
menace in time of war. It is such a condition that led to 
the downfall of Russia,.which because of its ignorance 
and its lack of national unity became the dupe of political 
adventurers and German agents. 

It is a menace that we are drafting into our army men 
who cannot read their orders or understand the military 
signals. 

It is a menace that our industries are largely carried 
on by foreign laborers who care nothing for our success in 
this war, and are therefore not putting their best efforts 
into the daily work. 

Decreased production, labor troubles such as strikes, or 
sabotage, and accidents in industry due to ignorance, all 
constitute a menace, for anything that curtails the supply 
of food: or clothing or munitions to our troops is as dan- 
gerous as German bullets. 

Fortunately the remedy is in the hands of the patriotic 
leaders of industry. It is up to them to develop a spirit 
of loyalty to America among their foreign-born employees, 
and the employers can do it very effectively. 

They ean first of all encourage the learning of the Eng- 
lish language among their employees. That may be through 
classes in the plants, such as Henry Ford developed in De- 
troit. Or it may be in cooperation with the local schools, 
enlarging their scope so that the adult foreigners can 
have every facility to acquire our language. 

At present such schools receive scanty consideration. 
In the Americanization conference it was stated by Dr. 
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Wheaton of the‘U. S. Bureau of Education that in Fort 
Wayne $14,672 was spent last year in teaching German 
as against only $108 for teaching English and citizenship 
to immigrants. In Philadelphia $70,000 was spent for the 
German courses and only $11,000 for English and citizen- 
ship. In Columbus $16,000 was spent for teaching Ger- 
man and nothing for teaching our own language to the 
adult foreigners. 

The big employers of labor in a city can bring their 
influence to bear on the local board of education to reverse 
figures like those quoted. Surely it is for the safety and 
welfare of American industry that our workers should un- 
derstand directions for work, safety instructions and signs, 
and that they should not require foremen who speaks a 
foreign language in order to do their work properly. 

Many employers have found the knowledge of English 
such a valuable addition to the worker’s efficiency that in- 
creased pay or promotion are given to those who learn the 
language. Other firms have classes in the plant on company 
time, and regard this measure as business efficiency, not as 
philanthropy. 

Instruction in the duties of citizenship should go hand 
in hand with the teaching of English. The advantages of 
becoming naturalized should be brought home to the alien, 
and he should be encouraged to take out first papers and 
sliould be taught the legal forms for securing final papers. 

Patriotism to the land of his adoption can be stimulated 
among foreign employees. Noon-day talks in the factories, 
patriotic posters, liberty bond and thrift stamp campaigns 
will develop loyalty if the employers persist in American- 
ization work and are not satisfied with a brief and spas- 
modie effort. 

Patriotic literature and speeches in the native language 
of the immigrant will secure the attention of those who 
have not yet learned English. 

But all the patriotic utterances will be wasted effort, un- 
less at the same time the spirit of fair play is observed in 
our dealings with the alien employee. Instead of discrim- 
inating against him, he should be regarded as a guest of 
the nation and an asset to our man power. 

If he is housed in slum tenements or shanties, he will 
have little love for a land that treats him like eattle. If he 
is underpaid, over-driven and socially ignored, he cannot 
feel the affection for America that will cause him to work 
for it and sacrifice for it. 

All this is no longer theoretical nor is it to be classed 
as philanthropy, charity, welfare work or some effort 
at paternalism on the part of a kind-hearted employer. 
It is a straight business proposition. Certain successful 
and practical business men realized this years ago and took 
steps accordingly, not so much because their hearts were 
soft as because their heads were hard. They found it good 
business to keep their employees at their best, just as it is 
good business to keep the plant building in repair and the 
machinery in running order. 

Here is one reason for Americanization; the knowledge 
of English reduces the danger of accidents: 


‘‘T should be afraid to estimate the aggregate 
amount of waste each year to this company through a 
non-English-speaking operative’s failing to under- 
stand an order, with a resultant costly blunder. I 
have known a single blunder to cost as much as 
$2,000. Then there are thousands paid out for in- 
juries, many of which may be traced directly to the 
inability of the employee to understand English.’’ 
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This was reported by the efficiency engineer of the Semet- 
Solvay Company of Detroit. 

John R. Lee, formerly in charge of the Sociological 
Department of the Ford Company, says: 

‘‘Tgnorance of the English language has taken a 
vast toll of life and limb in hazardous industrial 
occupation; foreign-born men have been unable to 
understand orders given in English, with the result 
that thousands of them have been maimed and killed. 
In the instruction of the men at the Ford Plant it 
has been possible to cut down the percentage of acci 
dents remarkably.’’ 


Here is another reason: Americanization increases ef:- 
ficiency. The firm of D. E. Sicher & Co., a muslin-goods 
plant of New York City, employs a large number of for- 
eign-speaking employees many of whom are illiterate im- 
migrant girls. A co-operative scheme has been worked out 
whereby the company furnished a class room and partly 
financed the plan, while the New York Board of Education 
furnislied teacher, supplies and genera] educational super- 
vision. Officially the experiment was put on record as a 
part of Publie School No. 4, thus eliminating the need of 
red tape in its establishment and maintenance. The pur- 
pose of the school was not only to teach English, but also 
to give a very simple form of industrial training, to which 
learning English was an incident. The class was made up 
of factory employees. Forty girls graduated at the end of 
the seliool term of the first year, representing a variety 
of immigrant nationalities. 

The instruction was made as practical as possible, and 
closely adapted to the individual’s needs. Particular em- 
phasis was laid upon personal hygiene, the relation of food 
to health, and the money value of education. There was 
also a course in civics from a practical standpoint. The 
session lasted for thirty-five weeks. At the end of that 
time, forty girls were able to read and write intelligently, 
employing an easy but very useful vocabulary of 600 words. 
These girls were paid their regular wages while attending 
the factory school on Company time. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the employer paid these girls while attending 
school, the experiment was a good business investment. 
He made a fixed per cent of profit on his payroll and the 
improved working capacity of these girls showed, as the 
result of this instruction, an actual net profit on the whole 
experiment. Industrially these girls were benefited not 
merely by increased wages, but by a better outlook as well 
toward their industry and toward social conditions as @ 
whole. The proof of this is substantiated by a study which 
was made of the earning capacity of the girls attending the 
factory classes before and after taking the courses offered 
and compared with those not attending. The girls attend- 
ing the factory school thirty-two weeks, preceding the 
opening of the school were earning 19% cents per hour; 
after sixteen weeks of instruction their earning capacity 
was increased to 22% cents per hour. The girls not attend- 
ing schiool were still irregular and made no improvement in 
their earning capacity. 

The experiment, now in its third year, has demonstrated 
that in thirty-five weeks the illiterate girl—foreign-born and 
untrained, can be transformed into a literate American 
woman with a good mental equipment and social knowledge 
essential in the battle of life. 

Wm. Sicher was asked: “Is it worth while to do In- 
dustrial Americanization work? “It is worth while,” he 
said, “and most emphatically so. Putting it, as you seem 
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to do, on the basis of expense only, I will prove to you 
that even from that standpoint alone it is worth while, 
although that is not personally the sole motive. The doing 
away with illiteracy by the educational training these girls 
receive improves their efficiency and earning power. This 
in turn reacts upon the business. They give back in effi- 
cient labor all that it cost to instruct them part of each 
working day. As they learn more about their work they 
become more interested. In imagination they see the gar- 
ment grow from the raw product of the cotton field to the 
finished material of the loom. We do not want cheap, il- 
literate, irresponsible, unambitious labor, and all progres- 


sive manufacturers are coming to see that such labor does 
not pay.” 

Other reasons for Americanization are the promotion of 
loyalty to the Company and to the nation. Some indus: 
tries are taking the stand that they will only promote men 
who are citizens or who have applied for their first eitizen- 
ship papers. In this attitude employers are moved by two 
considerations—patriotism and the need for national pre- 
paredness with a realization of their own responsibility; 
and second, the need for an improved and more stable labor 
supply and a reduction in accidents among non-English 
speaking men. 

The Packard Motor Car Company, in making its an- 
“We have in our organi- 


nouncement of this policy said: 
We have German, Ital- 


zation almost 100 different peoples. 
ians, Austrians, French, Polish—whose sympathies are di- 
vided as regards the present war raging in Europe. We 
have a babel of tongues and an endless variety of races and 
nationalities. Our workmen are divided into cliques thereby. 
Their sympathies are with the lands that gave them birth. 
They forget our national ideals. To my mind this is a 
souree of danger not only to the company but to the whole 
The conditions of the average American factory 
are the conditions of this country. We lave no unified 
people, as in France, Germany, or in other countries. In 
the American factory this sympathy and patriotism of each 
set of foreign born workmen for their native land causes 
We find that in many instances 


country. 


friction among the men. 
men of one nationality object to working under a foreman 


or higher official of another nationality. We have had let- 
ters from the men along that line objecting to employment 
under a boss who is undesirable because of a different na- 
tionality. So we are going to make the “bosses” in this 
factory Americans. Be they of whatever nationality when 
they come in as laborers, they must be American citizens, 
loyal to America and American ideals and all they stand for, 
before they can hope for positions of responsibility and 
trust. We determined to make the prerequisite of success 
in this institution American patriotism and American na- 
tionalism. We will employ foreign born men, but it shall 
be understood that their only hope for advancement and 
preferment lies in their speedy adopting of American cit- 
izenship and the fore-swearing of allegiance to other lands. 
And we feel that if throughout this nation commercial and 
industrial success depended on a prerequisite of American 
loyalty and patriotism, the country would be better off, its 
factories would have far more efficiency and the workmen 
would be better satisfied and happier, with old country 
feuds and bickerings forgotten and superseded by a thor- 


ougli Americanism.” 


The reduction of labor turnover through such american- 
izing influences as improved housing, better working condi- 
tions and fair handling of labor disputes is recognized as 
good business. 

More than sixty big industries that have gone into model 
housing as a business proposition to secure efficient and 
contented labor are noted in the “Architectural Review” of 
April 1917. Many of the concerns have developed a sys- 
tem of gardens to add another link to the chain of interest 
that holds the man to his job. 

Secretary Lane addressed every American and especially 
every employer of foreign labor when he said: 

‘*We are trying a great experiment in the United 
States. Can we gather together people of different 
races, creeds, conditions and aspirations, who can be 
merged into one? If we cannot do this we will fail; 
indeed we have already failed. If we do this we 
will produce the greatest of all nations, and a new 
race that will long hold a compelling place in the 
world. It is well, therefore, that we come together 
at such times of stress as this, and we should have 
come together long since and put our heads to the 
problem as to what are the initial steps in bringing 
about the harmony within our country which will give 
it meaning, purpose and cohesion.’’ 


The resolutions adopted by the Americanization con- 
ference following these words show that the practical men 
whom he addressed were convinced that the industries should 
do their share of Americanization work. They call for: 

1. The adoption of the policy that the Federal Govern- 
ment should cooperate with States and through the States 
with the local communities in carrying on an extensive- in- 
tensive and immediate program of Americanization through 
education, especially for non-English speaking foreign-born 
adults. 

2. That the industries employing large numbers of 
non-English speaking foreign-born persons should ecooper- 
ate with local communities, State, and Federal Governments 
in earrying out this proposition. ‘ 

3. That adequate appropriations should be provided by 
the Congress to be expended through appropriate Govern- 
ment agencies for the foregoing purpose. 

4. That in all schools where elementary subjects are 


taught they should be taught in the English language only 





Long distance motor truck transportation will undergo 
a tremendous development during the next few years. But 
motor trucks, operating over rural highways cannot hope 
to operate profitably unless a normal load ean be transport- 
ed in both directions. Immediate necessity has compelled 
many long trips by motor trucks carrying loads in but one 
direction. So “Return Load” bureaus are being establish- 
ed in many states to help secure return loads. The truck 
line which the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company operates 
between Akron and Boston, experiences no inconvenience 
in this particular, as it has a cotton mill in Connecticut 
from which cotton fabrie is hauled on the return to Akron. 


Your common sense will tell you that you cannot buy 
now all the things you bought before we had a war to win. 
Your buying must be restricted and your savings invested 
in War Savings Stamps. 


Make every day a thrift day and help your Government 
end the war days. 


JuLy, 1918. 
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What the Southern Mills Are Doing. 


Louisville (Ky.) cotton and woolen mills are generally 
busy with war orders at the present time, some plants hav- 
ing been working night and day shifts for many months, 
and still being far behind on orders. Most of the plants 
are working on Government orders, but so far have not 
suffered any from the Government ordering any. special 
changes in products, which would limit the physical eapac- 
ity of the plants. The greatest trouble experienced at this 
time is in connection with securing labor, which is becoming 
steadily a more acute situation to face. 

Announcement has been made to the effect that the Mid- 
dle States Textile Manufacturers Association has set July 
17, the third Wednesday of July, as the tentative date for 
the anuual convention to be held at the Louisville Country 
Club, of Louisville. Lee Rodman, of Cannellton, Ind., is 
planning the program, and expects a big crowd present, 
as conditions are such that all textile manufacturers should 
get together and discuss the various new regulations which 
are becoming effective. The states of Ohio, Illinois, Missou- 
ri, Kentucky and Tennessee are represented in this organ- 
ization. The members will assemble on the night of the 
16th at the Seelbach Hotel and proceed by auto to the 
Louisville Country Club, in the morning. 

July 13, marked the passing of a prominent textile man 
of Louisville in the death of Charles Todd Wolfe, president 
of the Puritan Cordage Mills, which he organized in 1909, 
and also president and treasurer of the Louisville Selling 
Co., mill representatives. Mr. Wolfe was thirty-nine years 
of age, and a native of Louisville. The Puritan mills man- 
ufactured cotton yarns, braided and other sash cords, and 
for three years past had been working day and night prin- 
cipally on Government orders. Mr. Wolfe was prominent 
in polities, and a member of the Board of Aldermen of the 
City of Louisville; the Pendennis Club, Louisville Board 
of Trade and other organizations, he also being a prominent 
Mason. Upon the day following his death he was to have 
gone to Washington as a delegate of the Board of Trade 
to consult with Director General McAdoo of Railroads on 
a plan to improve the joint water and rail facilities at Lou- 
isville for transfer of freights. Death followed an acute 
attack of heart trouble, he having suffered from heart 
trouble for some time, but his condition having not been 
considered serious. 

The Louisville Cotton Mills Co., has started work on 4 
second $25,000 addition tothe local mill, these additions be- 
ing for the purpose of facilitating operations, which here- 
tofore have been entirely too crowded due to several en- 
largements of capacity without enlarging the plant. Pres:- 
dent Phil Tuley reports that no additional equipment is 
being installed. 

Half a dozen local textile plants are taking part in a 
co-operative publicity and advertising campaign in the 
Louisville newspapers in an effort to hold labor and pre- 
vent shifting among employees. Full page advertisements 
and reading notices are being used, along with the slogan 
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“Stick to your Job in Louisville,” in an effort to show 
the workingman that conditions here are as good as else 
where, and that wages are just as high. The labor prob- 
lem is ‘the most serious one that the industrial concerns of 
the city have to face, and about fifty concerns are taking 
part in this campaign. The principal textile concerns are 
the American Woolen Mills, Louisville Cotton Mills, Puri- 
tan Cordage Mills, Louisville Bedding Co., and the Turner 
Day & Woolworth Handle Co., the latter a manufacturer 
of shuttle blocks. Quite a number of boiler and machinery 
concerns are backing the campaign. 

In the recent death of John P. Ellam, Kentucky lost 
one of her pioneer textile men. Mr. Ellam for more than 
twenty-five years was manager of the cotton mills of the 
MeCord Co., at Grahampton, Ky., and was a native of 
Yorkshire County, Eng., where he learned his trade. He 
eame to Kentucky at the age of twenty-one years, and was 
seventy-six years of age at his death. 

Lee Rodman, of the Indiana Cotton Mills, at Cannell- 
ton, Ind., is making some improvements, including a one 
story and basement weave shed, 132 x 140 feet, to be 
equipped with 450 new 40-inch Stafford automatic looms, 
which have been contracted for. Additional carding and 
roving machinery will also be installed. In the past the 
company’s principal product has been 36-inch, 48 x 52, 
4.00-yard sheetings, while the new equipment will enable 
the company to manufacture heavier weave goods, princi- 
pally for ihe Government. J. E. Sirrine, the architect in 
charge, has arranged for the work to start immediately, 
and it is planned to complete the improvements by Septem- 
ber. 

The Louisville Cotton Mills Co., is one of forty odd 
eoneerns of Louisville which have arranged to back a move 
ment of the Louisville Board of Trade and Louisville Indus- 
trial Foundation, in which a permanent representative will 
be placed in Washington to look after war orders for 
Louisville industrial concerns. Each concern participating 
has agreed to pay the sum of $20 a month, and fifty or 
more concerns have been assured. It is claimed that the 
city hasn’t been getting as many war orders as it should, 
and the Washington Bureau is expected to remedy this 
matter. 

Thomas §. Tuley, chairman of the Louisville Board of 
Trade Manufacturers’ Committee, and secretary of the 
Louisville Cotton Mills, was one of the members of 2 
delegation from the Louisville Board of Trade which re 
cently attended a meeting in Exchange Hall, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to discuss matters relative to the organization work 
of the industrial zone, which includes Kentucky, Southern 
Indiana and Ohio, with headquarters at Cincinnati. T) 
proper organization of this zone is expected to play an im- 
portant part in the matter of directing movements of ma- 
terial affected by priority rulings on traffic. 

Louisville textile manufacturers are confronted with an 
intimated increase of thirty per cent or more in power rates 
on central station service as a result of a recent announce- 
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ment of the Louisville publie utilities organization, whic!) 
announced that rates would be raised on all expiring con- 
tracts, due to the high cost of coal and labor. Many con- 
cerns have done away with private steam plants, and stand 
little chance of being able to secure necessary machinery 
for months, even in event they decided to operate their 
own power plants. However, coal is so searce and hard 
to obtain during certain seasons, that many concerns would 
rather stick with central station service even at a higher 
rate, as the local station operates its own coal mine, has 
its own coal cars, and can always supply power. 

Representatives of the Louisville Board of Trade and 
general shippers of Kentucky recently held a conference 
with the Kentucky Railroad Commission, at which the 
matter of increased freight rates was taken up. A com- 
mittee was appointed which later wired a protest to Di- 
rector General MeAdoo, in which the shippers asked that 
the order be held up until the shippers could be heard as 
to the reasonableness of such a big increase, and also in or- 
der that shippers would not be caught on standing con- 
tracts. It was freely alleged at the conference that such 
an increase was not necessary for the maintenance and ex- 
tension of railroads, and that it would hurt many ship- 
pers. 

All contracts have been awarded for the 6000-spindl: 
addition announced recently to be built by the Linn Mills 
Co. of Landis, N. C., in connection with an increase of 
capital from $100,000 to $250,000. The new building will 
be brick standard construction, 300 feet long by 100 feet 
wide, costing $30,000, while the machinery will cost $75,- 
000. This equipment will include electric drive, the daily 
eapacity of the mill to be 3,000 pounds of cotton yarn. 

An investment of $25,000 for the cotton machinery and 
of $8000 for a building will be required for the recently 
announced addition of the Corriher Mills Co., Landis, 
N. C. The new building will be of brick construction, 75 
feet long by 64 feet wide, and the mechanical equipment 
will include a $2500 electrie-drive power installation. 

The South American Agency of the Southern Railway 
System has recently been of considerable assistance to the 
cotton mill people of the South in developing their export 
trade. Messrs. FE. 0. and F. C. Crocker of the large firm 
of Carlisle & Crocker, Montevideo, Uruguay, recently came 
to this country on a business mission. This firm is the larg- 
est importers to their country of American cotton goods, 
representing some of the largest mills in the East. 

Mr. E. O. Crocker is an American, having gone to 
Uruguay in 1869, but still retaining his American citizen- 
ship. Realizing that Italy, Germany and England were out 
of the South American market for some time to come, Mr. 
Crocker felt that now was the time for American manu- 
facturers to make a concerted effort to enter the South 
American export field. 

It is a known fact that South American markets have 
always wanted certain classes of goods, which the Ameri- 
ean manufacturer with his standardized article, refused 
to make. That European countries have always made what 
the Latin American wanted. Now that they cannot secure 
what they want, Mr. Crocker thinks it is time we should 
be breaking them in to what a standardized American ar- 
ticle really is. He believes it will not take them Jong to 
catch on to what really good things we make. 
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has known Mr. Crocker for many years, and knowing he 
was in the States, prevailed upon him to come South to see 
just what the Southern section of this country really had. 
Mr. Crocker was greatly pleased with what he found in the 
eotton goods line. At Chattanooga, Tenn., he was intro- 
dueed to the hosiery and knit goods people, and bought a 
large quantity of hosiery and made arrangements to handle 
a line of knit goods made there. At New Orleans another 
large hosiery purchase was made. At Columbus, Ga., an 
order was placed for towels and ticking amounting to 
$12,000. At Greenville, S. C., several days were spent. 
Mr. Crocker was much pleased with the diversity of cotton 
manufactures at this thriving South Carolina City. He 
made arrangements to handle sheetings and damasks from 
one of the largest mills there. Visits were made to Char- 
lotte, Greensboro, Winston-Salem and Durham. At Win- 
ston-Salem a large order was placed for knit underwear. 


Mr. Crocker stated he could not see any reason to pre- 
vent Southern cotton interests from entering his market 
on a really earnest basis. With the eotton in the field 
next door to the mill, and the excellent advantages of 
Southern ports such as Mobile and New Orleans, where reg- 
ular boat lines are now operating, the southern states 
should become as widely known to Latin American mer- 
chants and users of cotton gocds, as are our eastern 
mills. 


The Southern Cotton Yarn Company, Ine., 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City, was organized last January to do 
a strictly commission business on yarn, always giving the 
mills the selling price 6f any yarn they handle for them 
and charging the regular commission of 5 per cent for 
guaranteeing accounts. Associated with this concern is 
H. Ray Paige of New York, J. A. Mandeville of the Man- 
deville Mills at Carrollton, Ga., H. G. Welborn, formerly 
manager of the Columbia division of the Parker Cotton 
Mills Company, and J. H. Schoolfield, a native of Dan- 
ville, Va., and who was for several years in the employ of 
William Whitman of Boston. This organization is at pres- 
ent the sole selling agents for the Mandeville Mills and are 
in a position to serve other mills desiring a commission 
house connection. 

The Roanoke Mills Company are erecting a building 
midway between Roanoke Rapids and Rosemary which will 
be equipped with two vertical openers with feeders and 
condensers in a separate room adjoining the picker room. 
while in the picker room there will be one condenser, three 
breakers or pickers and six finishers. The card room 
will be equipped with 72 40-inch cards, 128 deliveries of 
drawing, 8 slubbers, 8 intermediates, and 24 roving frames. 
Other machinery will include 92 spinning frames, 17 spool- 
ers and 22 warpers. The picking and roving machinery is 
being furnished by the Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
the eards by the H. B. American Machine Co., and the 
spinning frames by Fales & Jenks. Electric drive will be 
used throughout the mill, the drives being a combination of 
the individual and group systems. In addition to the mill 
building described 46 additional tenament houses will be 
constructed and several warehouses, 

Machinery has been contracted for with the H. B. Amer- 
ican Machine Co., by the Bearskin Cotton Mills at Mon- 
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roe, N. C., and it is probable that the plant will be in oper- 
ation by the end of the year. The equipment consists of 
5,000 spindles for producing hosiery yarn. J. E. Sirrine 
has charge of the engineering details for the mill as well as 
the village housing work. 

The West Huntsville (Ala.) Cotton Mills has been 
changed from steam to electric power and a number of spe- 
cial drives are being established. This company has also 
recently added some new winders and spinning frames to 
its equipment. Sanitary closets have recently been in- 
stalled in the village. 

The Lloyd Cotton Mills at Stanley, N. C., have been 
purchased by T. M. McEntire of Gastonia, N. C., and oth- 
ers.. A new company has been incorporated as the Lloyd 
Cotton Mills, Ine., with a eapital stock of $60,000 and the 
plant will be operated entirely on yarns. Mr. McEntire, 
the president of the company, has, for the past 12 years, 
been the general superintendent of the Loray Mills at Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

The recently incorporated Wendell (N. C.) Spinning 
Co., with a capital stock of $75,000 has been organized with 
the following officers: J. E. Gant, president, and Kenneth 
Gant, treasurer. This mill will manufacture 10s to 16s 
yarns. 

The Georgia Cotton Mills at Griffin, Ga., are already 
building an addition to their new bleachery. This addition 
will be approximately 50 feet square, two stories high with 
basement. This additional space is to be used for storage 
and finishing department work. 

‘ Tt is reported that the Lynchburg Cotton Mills at 
Lynchburg, Va., will build an addition and install addition- 
al machinery therein. 

The Collier Manufacturing Co., of Barnesville, Ga., 
proposes to increase their capital from $150,000 to $600,- 
000 and to erect with the proceeds a 10,000 spindle mill for 
the manufacture of yarn. 

The Jackson Mill Company’s village at Monroe, N. C., 
is receiving a careful overhauling and painting both inside 
and out. 

A new dyehouse has been built at the Hamilton-Carhartt 
Mills No. 3 at Elberton, Ga. It is understood that the mill 
and village is also to be overhauled and painted, 

It is understood that a branch plant is to be built at 
Goldsboro, N. C., by the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills 
Co. 

The Hogansville (Ga.) Mfg. Co. have just about com- 
pleted 50 new houses which are equipped with electric 
lights, water, and all sanitary facilities. A sewage sys- 
tem is also being installed in this village. 

The Walton Cotton Mills, at Monroe, Ga., are chang- 
ing from steam to electric drive. 

The Fieldale (Va.) Plant of the Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills Co., are having plans and specifications pre- 
pared for two additional mill buildings by Frank B. Shel- 
don and Sons, of Providence, R. I. One of these build- 
ings will be a one-story weave shed, 1700 x 250 feet and the 
other will be a four-story spinning mill which will be also 
1700 x 150 feet. Concrete and steel construction will be 


utilized. 


Protect your soldiers with your savings. 
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New England Mill Situation. 


Cotton mills in New England have advanced wages once 
more, the new rates going into effect this month. At New 
Bedford an advance of 171% per cent was granted, thus 
bringing the seale close to that prevailing at Fall River, 
where a 15 per cent advance had been granted. A strike 
lasting a couple of days at New Bedford was compromised 
through the efforts of government officials. Operatives had 
asked for 25 per cent. The mills offered 121% per cent. 
The northern New England mills advaneed wages another 
10 per cent, supplementing a similar advance made earl r 
in the year. The Fall River and New Bedford cotton mill 
wages are now about 80 per cent higher than in 1914. 

Labor is constantly growing scarcer through the ope- 
ration of the draft and the constant demands of workers 
for other industries that are better paid. The operatives 
have agreed at New Bedford and Fall River to work at 
least six months under the new wage scale. By that time 
it is believed that governmental machinery will be per- 
fected so that if further advances are made it will be after 
a thorough investigation has been made, and they will not 
come as a result of threats to strike. 


The agreement arrived at in Washington between a 
committee of the National Council of American Cotton 
manufacturers and representatives of the War Industries 
Board has brought the price fixing question to a head. 
Under this agreement, all sales made previous to June 8 
will stand as made. Sales made between June 8 and Sep- 
tember 30 for delivery subsequent to September 30 will 
be subject to revision in price. Sales made after January 
1 will be subject to the prices to be named by the govern- 
ment. Following the publication of this agreement trade 
became very quiet in most cases. At Fall River some sales 
were made for delivery in the last quarter of the year, the 
theory of the sellers being that at least they would have the 
satisfaction of choosing their customers and getting the 
highest market price agreed upon by the revisionists. 

The purposes of this agreement entered into at Wash- 
ington were explained to merchants and manufacturers at 
New York and a request was made that all possible infor- 
mation necessary in carrying out the terms of the agree- 
ment be submitted to the trade committee to be presented to 
the War Industries Board at a meeting to be held in 
Washington, June 21. Where is little doubt that eventu- 
ally some sort of a working plan to stabilize prices will 
be adopted and put into effect. Not even the men who are 
to put the plan into effect can form any very definite idea 
of what the final result will be. 
~ Tt seems to be generally accepted among New England 
manufacturers that for the period of the war the time of 
great profits has passed. The government necessities are 
growing so rapidly that a very large part of the output will 
be required for the government, and even if price fixing on 
many goods eannot be arrived at in the immediate future, 
the demands for such a proportionally large part of the 
possible output of staple goods will be so great that little 
attention can be given to the lines that may be profitable 
when they can be made and sold freely. 

The war situation has taken on such a serious tinge 
that the call for economy in production is growing more 
strenuous. Two or three of the well known regiments 
equipped and trained in New England have been in action 
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in France and the grim business of war is making a stronger 
It is 
slowly but surely having the effect of lessening the desire 


appeal than at any time since the troubles started. 


to profiteer at the expense of civilian or foreign needs. 
Manufacturers all through New England are beginning 
to get together to work out any plan suggested that will 
help keep the fighting forces supplied and help win the war. 
It is not contended that manufacturers believe price fixing 
to be a good thing but they are standing ready to accept 
a situation which the government is facing in the matter 
of its own demands, and the necessities of consumers. 
Several of the largest plants in New England are now 
running 80 per cent on war goods of different kinds. This 
ratio is not to be maintained as it is hoped that eventually 
the government will not require a mill to run more than 
60 per cent of its equipment on war needs exclusively. It 
has been found necessary by the government officials to 
use some plants more than others as they were equipped 
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tomers. Ginghams have sold well all season with jobbers 
and retailers so that there is every inducement to place 
orders ahead. 

Print cloths eased a little in price after the price fix- 
Goods that had sold at 19 
cents dropped to 181% cents and other cloths that sold at 
21 cents dropped to 20 cents in sales between second hands 
York. 


Southern mills declining business for any of the later de- 


ing agreement was published. 


in New The volume of business done was light. 
liveries, and only a few New England mills being willing 
to take the chances of a revision in price that might im- 
Sheetings held very steady and many 
Bleached gools are 


peril the order. 
prices were unchanged in any way. 
becoming searce for civilian purposes if the standard brand- 
ed lines are wanted. Many of the sub-standards are offered 
at close prices although fiinishing costs were advanced 
again to become effective June 15. 





Parts OF THE Marin Mitt, THE WEAVE SHED, AND THE F 


AT Jewett City, Conn. 
MAKING 
Very recently orders 
& R. 
num- 
The 


every 


to supply just the goods wanted. 
were given for taking over 2500 looms in the B. B. 
Knight mills in Rhode Island although nearly that 
ber was then running on war goods of different sorts. 
large Pepperal plants in Maine have beén running 
available loom on government drills, jeans, or sheetings. 
More than half the huge plant of the Amoskeag was run- 
ning on war work, and the management was constantly 
being pressed to take an even larger amount of government 
business. 

Owing to the necessity of placing advance orders on 
dress ginghams for the manufacturing trades to insure de- 
livery in time for cutting for spring garments, several of 
the gingham mills made prices during the month on 32- 
inch goods. These prices ran as high as a basis of 32% 
cents for Bates zephyrs. The Amoskeag chambray line that 
sold 221% cents a few months ago was advanced to 
27% eents. The higher prices did not seem to check the de- 
mand to any great extent but as the mills will be unable 
to produce a normal volume, the orders received are to be 
cut down and deliveries are to be confined to regular cus- 


at 


Grey SATEENS AND 


RONT OF THE OFFICE OF THE ASHLAND CoTToON COMPANY 
Tuis Mr Has Asoutr 30,000 Sprxptes anp 630 Looms, aNnp Empioys 325 PEOPLE 


SALE YARNS. 


There is a constant demand from the mills for napped 
goods of all kinds. All the leading producers of plain and 
fancy napped cottons are much oversold, the frequent pres- 
sure for Red Cross goods making it necessary to set other 
The fine goods mills are accumulating 
war orders steadily. Cloths are wanted for areoplanes, 
gas masks, and a variety of new uses, and the fine goods 
mills have plenty of work ahead, They have not been 
disposed to meet the demands of converters for any late 
deliveries. Prices on most fine goods have run to the high- 
est levels ever reached in this country on such merchan- 
dise. 

The constant need of the government for denims and 
similar eloths has led mills that have not made such goods 
in recent years to allot some looms to the work. All 
the regular denim mills are striving to do some of the 
government work. It has become impossible for many of 
the exporters to secure deliveries on cheviots, plaids and 
other colored cottons used in some countries for men’s 


business aside. 


wear. 
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Several of the finishing plants are devoted entirely 
to government work, the government inspection being vir- 
tually a superintendency of operations. Selling agents 
have said little about the phases of work being done and 
it is only when buyers begin to ask why they cannot get 
some deliveries on orders long past due that the facts are 
made known by selling agents. 

War conditions threaten to make very difficult condi- 
tions for New England mills this fall. It has not been 
possible thus far to accumulate coal for the coming win- 
ter. It is only recently that cotton has been coming along 
more freely. The government is urging families to pro- 
vide their coal for the winter and the mills are un- 
able to stock any while the drain on transportation fa- 
cilities is so great. 

The cotton manufacturers of this section have been ac- 
tive in promoting the work of financing the cotton crop 
through trade acceptances. Very recently they have re- 
ceived a great deal of assistance from Southern factors 
especially in the South Carolina and Texas districts. The 
possibility that the carry over may have to be larger than 
usual in consequence of the inability to furnish shipping 
for soldiers and for commodities at the same time, makes 
it seem likely that financial assistance rendered to the cot- 





ReaR VIEW OF THE ASHLAND CoTron COMPANY’sS PLANT. 


ton planter and manufacturer through the banks will prove 
unusually desirable for the coming season, at least. 


Some of the government authorities have been trying 
to further a movement to get cotton started early this year 
for the seaboard so that New England shipments ean be 
made promptly and thus relieve che congestion of winter 
traffic for war purposes. The cotton can be stored in 
warehouses at the ports and in mill warehouses in New 
England so that storage capacities in the South may noi 
be overtaxed. If this plan of buying and shipping early 
is followed out, assistance in financing the movement 
through trade acceptances will become almost imperative. 


Manufacturers have had difficulty recently in getting 
bolly cotton delivered to them, as a result of some fraud 
in packing, either at the gins or the compresses. The low 
grade stuff is put in the centre of a bale where neither the 
Southern nor Northern sampler can reach it. In mills where 
cotton is dyed in the raw stock and thus run through the 
mills, the bolly stuff becomes spotty in the cloth and 
causes a great many seconds. As considerable of the gov- 
ernment work has been on solid shade goods, rejection of 
merchandise has become serious. 
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Lancashire Notes. 
BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The operatives have made another move for an advance 
of wages. The last advance was granted in December, 1917, 
and was of 15 per cent to all classes, bringing the increase 
all-round during the war up to 35 per cent. A new feature 
about the present movement is that, for the first time in 
their history, the whole of the operatives are making a sim- 
ultaneous and uniform demand. The amount asked for is 
30 per cent, the increase to be contingent upon the continued 
payment of grants from the Cotton Control Board to oper- 
atives thrown out of work through the working of the 
Board’s scheme of restricted production. Some idea of the 
huge sum so contributed since the Board’s scheme was in- 
augurated in September last may be gathered from the fact 
that, through the Burnley Weavers’ Association alone, a 
sum of no less than £107,000 has been paid out up to the 
end of March last. The present wages movement embraces 
the organizations of the spinners, weavers, card and blow- 
ing-room operatives, overlookers, tape-sizers, twisters and 
drawers, and warehousemen. The number of operatives so 
covered exceeds a quarter of a million. 

The regulations which limit the profit on dealings in raw 
cotton have been tightened up. The original rules came inio 
force last October. Under them two official values commit- 
tees were set up, one for American and another for Egyp- 
tian cotton. It was the duty of these committees to daily 
fix an “official value” for cotton, based on the spot prices 
ruling in the Southern States of America and at Alexandria. 
To this price was added the approximate cost of freightage, 
insurance, warehousing and a reasonable profit. No cotton 
might be bought or sold at a figure exceeding 5 per cent 
above the sum so reached, unless the seller could convince 
that, within such a limit, a reasonable profit could not be 
made. Under the new regulations all sales of cotton, of any 
growth, made for either spot, deferred delivery, or ec. i. f. 
terms, have to be reported to the committees on the same 
day. The names of the seller and buyer in such reports 
will be treated as confidential, unless investigation has to be 
made which will render the disclosure of the names neces- 
sary. Buyers have to retain for one montli either the orig- 
inal samples or redraws, in order that these may be avail- 
able for the inspections which the committees will make 
from time to time. In eases where the maximum price has 
been exceeded on the ground of cost, the seller has to attach 
to his return of the sale a statement showing in detail how 
such cost has been calculated. 

There is a movement on foot to set up in the cotton in- 
dustry here what are known as Whitley Councils. A sub- 
committee of the Government Reconstruction Committee 
which was charged with the duty of devising a plan for im- 
proving, after the war, the relations between capital and 
labor, was presided over by J. H. Whitley, M. P., and the 
scheme presented by the committee is popularly named after 
him. The idea is that, in every industry which adopts the 
scheme, there shall be set up a National Council equally 
representative of employers and employed, and that work- 
ing beneath tlie national body shall be subsidiary District 
Councils and Workshop Committees. The work of the 
Councils would be of an administrative character. They 
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would diseuss methods for stimulating the progress of the 
industry and changes in organization and, by continuous 
supervision, do everything possible to insure smooth work- 
ing. They would not trench upon the ordinary work of the 
trade unions and employers’ organizations, their essential 
feature being that, at regular intervals, and not only when 
some matter is in dispute, they should meet and transact in- 
dustrial affairs. One idea of the plan is to satisfy the in- 
creasing demand of British trade unionism for some share 
in the control of industry. The cotton trade, in which both 
employers and employed are strongly organized, and ac- 
ecustomed by over a quarter of a century’s regular usage to 
joint diseussion, is certainly a favorable field for experi- 
menting with the Whitley Councils. 

The Government Committee on Commercial and Indus- 
trial Policy after the War has now issued its final report. 
The evidence shows that a majority of employers in the 
eotton industry do not desire a tariff for the trade’s pro- 
tection nor the imposition of a general tariff. They fear 
that the effect of the latter would be to increase the cost of 
production and so handicap them as against their competi- 
tors. The committee also states that “all the evidence tends 
to prove that the strength of the British cotton trade both ia 
yarns and cloth in the competitive markets of the world is 
practically unimpaired, though considerable changes are 
taking place in the character of the trade. British goods, 
before the war, were, on the whole, maintaining their posi- 
tion. It should be noted, however, that very severe compe- 
tition is threatened from Japan in Eastern markets and con- 
siderable Italian competition is experienced in certain South 
American markets, notably the Argentine Republic.” 


The Textile Institute held its annual meetings in Man- 
chester, and an outstanding feature of the proceedings was 
the offer of the retiring president (Sir William Mather) of 
a gift of £1,000 to start an endowment fund of £50,000 
with which to develop the work of the Institute. The offer 
was accepted and two schemes have already been under the 
consideration of tlie Council. One is to constitute the 
Council an authority for granting fellowships of the Insti- 
tute and the other to establish a research fund from which 
substantial prizes might be offered for researches into ecot- 
ton, wool, and other fibres, or their use in industry. 

Speaking of the shortage of shipping, the president of 
the board of trade (Sir Albert Stanley) in the House of 
Commons, paid a high tribute to the way in which the 
cotton trade had faced the problems of the war. He said: 
“T cannot myself call ¢o mind any great industry which las 
been more severely hit by the need for limiting our im- 
ports than has the cotton industry of Laneashire. For some 
time now the amount of cotton imported into this country 
has not been more than, roundly, half of the pre-war im- 
ports, but obviously so substantial a reduction in the 
amount of cotton brought to this country must adversely 
affect a considerable number of people 

The Board of Trade has put into force a system of pri- 
ority certificates for the import of raw cotton. Preference 
will be given to shipments which are required for war work. 

Another census of cotton stocks hias been taken. This 
is the fourth since the Cotton Control Board was set up in 
June last year. The scheme of restricted production will 
soon again be reviewed by the Board, and it is pretty gen- 
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erally expected that a further restriction of production will 
be enforeed. Already, not more than 50 per cent of looms 
and spindles on American cotton may be run except by 
license of the Board, unless they are on Government con- 
tracts, in which ease more latitude is allowed. 

The cotton employers and the mineowners are uniting 
in their opposition to the clauses in the Edueation Bill un- 
der which children from the age of 14 to 18 will have to 
attend school for 320 hours per year. 

Since last I wrote several firms have been fined for run- 
ning machinery without license contrary to the regulations 
of the Control Board. In one case the maximum penalty 
of £100, and £10/10/0 special costs, was imposed, but the 
chairman of the magistrates remarked tliat “probably the 
profit from the excess running for six weeks would far ex- 
ceed the penalty.” 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, June 15th, 1918. 


The feature of market the past month was its tendency 
to advance for old crop deliveries, due to the firmness with 
which spots were held in the South, thereby reducing the 
recent big discount in summer positions compared with 
the value of spots. New crop arrivals, however, while 
somewhat higher than one month ago, were under the in- 
fluence of favorable weather and improving crop accounts. 

Firmness of spots is due to the searcity of offerings of 
white cotton and desirable high grades. Offerings of the 
better grades continue light, and any demand of conse- 
quence is reflected in higher quotations. As a matter of 
fact there has been an advance in prices of the desirable 
grades of about 2 cents per lb., or $10 per bale during the 
past month. 

Nevertheless, consumption of cotton in the United States 
this season promises to be somewhat less than last year’s 
as returns to the Census Bureau show that only 577,000 
bales were consumed by American mills during May vs. 
615,000 for the corresponding month one year ago, making 
the total for the first ten months of the season 5,522,000 
bales against 5,677,000 for corresponding period last year, 
linters not included. 

During May American spinners stocks increased rela- 
tively compared with one year ago 122,000 bales, and 
stocks in publie storage increased relatively 124,000 bales, 
making a total relative increase for the month of 246,000 
bales in the visible and invisible supply in the United 
States, which, at the close of May, was 4,210,000 against 
3,850,000, or 360,000 bales larger than on corresponding 
date last season. 

As yet there has been no improvement in the export 
situation. Compared with last year shipments the past 
week from the United States to Europe were only 29,000 
bales vs. 53,000 for the corresponding week of one year 
ago, making the total thus far this season only 3,814,000 
against 5,159,000 to even date last year. 

Spinners takings of American cotton by the world re- 
main small, for the past week 142,000 bales vs. 205,000 
last year, since August Ist, 10,501,000 vs. 12,283,000, now 
running on a basis of only 11,829,000 bales for the whole 
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season compared with 13,611,000 for whole of last season. 

Thus far this season the South has marketed only 11,- 
380,000 bales compared with 12,326,000 to even date last 
season, whereas the production, including linters, was prob- 
ably nearly 12,500,000 bales, therefore it has more of the 
staple yet to market than was marketed after this date 
last year, perhaps by about 500,000 bales, but it is doubtful 
if all of last year’s crop will be marketed before the end 
of this season, July 31st next. 

The assmption is that there still exists a comparatively 
large short interest in the July option, and if the demand 
for desirable grades continues, it is possible that spots and 
futures may seek a higher level temporarily. 

But prospects are that the world’s visible supply of 
Ameriean cotton at the close of next July will be 250,000 
to 500,000 bales larger than last year’s earry over of 1,504,- 
00 bales despite the probability of the South not market 
ing all of last year’s short crop. 

In this connection indications for the new crop attract 
attention, and will receive more consideration in the future. 
At the moment prospects for the new crop are very good, 
especially in Texas. Latest of private Bureau advices 
are to effect that the emp has improved in condition sev- 
eral points since May 26th when the government reported 
the average condition of the plant at 82.3 vs. 69.5 on cor- 
responding date last year, 77.5 year before last and the 
ten year average of 79. 

In early July the government will report on progress of 
the crop since May 25th, and will make known indications 
for this year’s acreage. If a further improvement in the 
condition of the crop is reported by the Bureau next month, 
and if there is an increase in the acreage, which private 
advices say is 3 to 5 per cent, next month’s government re 
port would likely point to a large yield, perhaps over 14. 
000,000 bales exclusive of linters. 

In the event of a large crop this year, and a large carry 
over in the South of old crop cotton, lower prices would 
seem inevitable ultimately because of the shortage of ton- 
nage to export in volume. 


The Yarn Market. 
Changes in the yarn market for the past month have 
been comparatively few. The general situation continues 


and a feeling of caution is noticeable 


much the same 
throughout the entire market. 

Early. in the month the inquiries for carded yarn on 
cones were largely for war orders, and while these war or 
ders were depended upon to maintain prices in the market, 
there seemed to be a wide variation in prices for both spot 
and future deliveries. For example, sales of 10s cones 
were made for 60 to 62 cents and 12s cones sold from 611% 
eents all the way up to 64 cents. Combed yarns continued 
slow during this period while carded weaving yarns were 
in better demand for war work, although the stocks on hand 
were comparatively low. 

Later in the month the shipping ecnditions improved 
somewhat but the possibility of price fixing made buyers 
Inquiries were mostly for medium numbers of 
Carded 


cautious. 
combed yarn but the prices remained very high. 
yarn was in considerable demand on cones for war work 
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and a light demand for civilian work. There was some ad 
vance on prices on weaving yarn during this period. 

While the middle of the month found prevailing mar 
ket conditions practically the same as in the earlier weeks, 
the latter days found varn for spot and future delivery in 
demand. Price fixing talk, however, was limiting purchases 
of all kinds to actual needs, and the principal topie of dis 
cussion was how to fix an equitable price in ease price fix- 
ing was adopted. Some dealers were strongly in favor of 
price fixing while other dealers feel doubtful about the abil 
ity of the price fixing officials to secure an equitable plan 
for all hands. It is believed by some that the cotton erop 
will be an important factor in fixing prices, and if the crop 
should be large there will be little need to fix any price on 
cotton. 

The last 
yarn very spotty and very many combed yarn mills in the 
They are spinning 


of the month found the demand for combed 


East changing over to carded yarns. 
these carded yarns chiefly for government work and it is re- 
ported that they are getting good prices. An eastern spin 
ner was reported to have recently sold 16s 2-ply ball warps 
for 81 cents, a higher price than most spinners are asking 
for the same number of carded yarn. Knitters were ask 
ing for carded yarns on cones for quick delivery and 2-ply 
weaving yarns seem to be in demand, as prices go up with 
every sale to fill war orders. 

Following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 
market : 


Southern Single Skeins. 
@64 10s 64 @64% 


fs to 2&s 63 
tae... 65 (@ 66 | 14s 66 @67 
16s 67 @68 20s 72 (a 
24s 73 @74 26s 74 @75 
30s 77 @78 

Southern Single Warps. 

Rs 63 42 @64 10s 6 (@®66% 
12s 66% @67 l4s 67 (@68 
16s 68 @69 20s 72 @73 
26s 74 @T5 30s 82 @s83 
10s 87 @88 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
8-4 slack ; 65 @66 | 9-4 slack --..-66 @66% 
8-3-4 hard twist 65 @65% | 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

Rs 64 @65 10s 66 @67 
12s 67 @68 14s 72 @73 
l6s 73 (@7A4 | 20s 74 @T75 
24s 77 @78 268 783 (79 
30. 78 @79 | 40s 91 W92 
50s .. $1.00 | 60s $1.05@$1.10 

Southern Two-Ply Warps. 

Ss 65 @66 | 10s 66 42 @67 
12s 73 @T74 | 14s 73 @7A4 
16s 74 @75 20s 74% @15 
24s 77 @T78 | 26s 73 @79 
30s 79 @80 | 10s 90 (92 
0s $1 @ | 

Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skz2ins. 
s 80 @S1 24s 82 a@a3 
33 @34 36s a9 @90 
50s ; St. 10@s1.12 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skcins. 
20s 80 @81 24s - 83 (@sa 
30s 85 @86 | 10s 94 M98 

Os . $1.10@81.15 60s . $1. 20@$1.22 

80s $1.50 | 
Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 

3s ok ee | ee to ae 62 % @63 Ig 

RD whee es bce o'w > ..63 @64 | 14s 65 @éb64 

s ‘ weeeeee, 64% @65% 13s.. 66 @68 
Be Seas 0.9.5 6% pee 65 (@ 66 228 H4 (65 
Jd4s “ 4 65 @63 26s. . 69 {(®@ 70 
30s .,69 @70 40s 37 (O88 
30s tying-im........ 66 @67 | 

Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
10s .. ; .65 @66 | .12s. 5 @66% 
Bee: four 66% @67 16 17 @bBT% 
ge ae 5 68 (@ 69 | 20s 63 @69 
ED ic Mo Be o-oo @70 26s 72 @73 
908 .... as 74 @T75 40s 39 @90 
Northern ule Spun Comber Peeler Yarn on Cones, 

ae Pees - ~..25 @76 | 12s 76 @T77 
ee; sos bs 2 Oe >a ae @78 l6s .78 @79 
So .79 @B80 20s. $1 @82 
Oy ae ...83 @84 | 26s 84 @85 
O0a) ess ay ...88 @89 | 36s. 91 @92 
40s : ‘ 95 @96 












Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics. 


RY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND, 


PART FORTY-TWO, 

A further instance of producing a striped cloth with the 
same weaving plan as that used for the two cloths in Figs. 
Fig. 187 
is a representation of the cloth which is made with 48 


2/20s 


183 and 185 is exemplified in Figs. 187 and 188. 


threads per inch of mercerized white eotton, and 


52 picks per inch of 2/20s green mercerized cotton. Two 





repeats of the design in the way of the filling are given at 
L, Fig. 
8 picks. 


188, although the unit design is on 104 threads and 


There are really five different stripes in the cloth, but 
from what has been said in regard to the cloths and d>- 
signs in Figs. 183 to 186, it is unnecessary to go fully int» 
the the 


parts himself from the design L in Fig. 188. There are two 


their construction reader will be able to follow 


stripes, however, the third and fifth, which differ from any 
of those in the preceding examples. They are of a herrine- 
bone nature, the 
straight twill, first to right-and then to left, all the thread: 


but, instead of threads running in a 


appear in pairs. The two threads of each pair twill in the 


same direction in any single stripe, but the groups of pairs 


The di- 


in the same stripe twill in the opposite direction, 
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rection formed by the groups is more pronounced in the 
design, and also in the cloth, than is the direction formed 
by each pair of threads. The process is, in fact, the trans- 
position of each sueceeding pair of threads in the straighi 
twill, as will be seen from the design, but more easily, per- 
haps, from the draft. 

The draft is shown at M, Fig. 188, and the same weav- 
The 


use of the same weaving plan in the making of different de- 


ing plan on 8 by 8 is shown at N in the same figure. 


signs cannot be too strongly emphasized on the designer, 


provided that he ean produce therefrom _ satisfactory re- 


sults. The converse of this is equally important, that is, ar- 
ranging the weaving plan to suit the draft in cases where 
such an arrangement is possible, 

The striped eloth illustrated in Fig. 189 is made from 
2/20s mercerized green cotton warp with 48 threads per 
inch, and 2/20s mercerized red filling with 52 picks per 
inch, The pattern may be considered as being made up of 
four stripes, that is, two distinct herring-bone s‘ripes per 
pattern, or composed of two stripes per pattern. So far as 


the directions of the twills are concerned, it may be looked 





Fig. 189. 


upon as wide herring-bone pattern on 120 threads, 60 twill- 
On the other 





ing to the left and 60 twilling to the right. 
hand, the twill to left on 60 threads is composed of two dis- 
tinet effects, and so is the twill to right on 60 threads, but : 
all four effects are constructed from the same base, the 3 up, 
2 down, 1 up, 2 down twill. 

The cloth is really intended to represent a herma ,z-bone 
twill on 64 threads (the first 32 and the last 32 in the de- 
sign 0, Fig. 190), and made from the 3 up, 2 down, 1 up, 


2 down twill to right and left alternately—see cloth in Fig. 
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; Fig. 190. 


189. Adjoining this herring-bone stripe is a narrow her- 
ring-bone stripe on 56 threads, twilling to left and right 
alternately, and hence just opposite to the right and left 
twills of the broader design. 

As in the example illustrated in Figs. 187 and 188, each 
pair of threads of the 3 up, 2 down, 1 up, 2 down twill has 
been transposed to obtain the effeet in the narrower her- 
ring-bone stripe. Thus, the threads are taken from the above 
weave for the broad stripe in regular order 1 to 8, and then 
8 to 1 order, but for the narrow stripe the same threads are 
taken in the order 8, 1, 6, 7, 4, 5, 2, 3 and then in the order 
3, 2, 5, 4, 7, 6, 1, 8, starting the turn in each ease, of course 
in such a way that the junction of oppositely-directed twills 
is satisfactory. The arrangemenj is clearly shown on the 
draft at P, Fig. 190, and which is on 8 harnesses. The 
unit design stands on 120 threads and 8 picks, but, as be- 
fore, we produce two repeats in the way of the filling. The 
weaving plan on 8 by 8 is at Q in the same figure. 


(To be continued.) 





A Desirable Handbook. 


! 


“Standard Cotton Mill Practice and Equipment” is the 
title of the Cotton Mill Year Book for 1918 which has 
just been published by the Nationa] Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and being distributed from the Secretary’s 
office at Boston to the various members of the association. 
This book, which is printed on coated stock, is handsome}, 
bound in cloth, and contains a great deal of engineering 
information of interest to cotton manufacturers for refer 
ence purposes, as well as an introdu«tory section devoted 
to the development of the cotton trade in 1917 by Arthur 
Riehmond Marsh, editor of the Keonomie World of New 
York. In addition to this the book contains a buver’s 
index of the various supplies used in textile mills whici 
should prove of value to the mill buyer. 

So far as is known, this is the first association of em 
ployers to publish a work of this kind, and it is ovr under 
standing that the publication of such a volume is to be an 
annual affair which will allow for revision once a year ana 
the addition of sweh data as may seem to its editor to bh: 


] 
it 


suitable. It is a volume which will undoubtedly be we 
received by the manufacturers and find a place on the bool-- 
case shelves in every member’s office. The price te non- 
members is $1.50 per copy. 





You ean at least be in the second line of defense—be 
a war saver. 





Grouching on Your Job. 


The weather, as a common cause for constant complain- 
ing, has only one rival—a man’s job. 

Quarreling w th our bread _rd butter s pursued as eager 
ly as if it were a joyfest by most of us. We think it a 
peculiarly modern frame of mind, an evidence of our in- 
dependent spirit, a certain form of self-respect, to be ever- 
lastingly procjaiming ourselves superior to the thing we 
are doing. 

3ut most of us haven't any better reasons than the 
slothful man who, according to Solomon, saith, “There is 
a lion in the way; a lion is in the streets.” 

What a lot of little toy lions some of us, who are not 
at all slothful, set up in the path of our daily success! We 
complain of headache because we have to get up so early; 
or else it makes us sick to be on a night shift. We oughi 
to give the boss a few pointers on running his business. Our 
fellow workers are all boneheads. We have to stand too 
long; or we sit all day and acquire dyspepsia. The factory 
is too cold; or the office is too hot. We ought to get a 
raise; or somebody is standing in with the boss and cutting 
us out. Or somebody else is shirking and we are carrying 
his share—two jobs for our one pay envelope. We can’t 
see any prospect ahead; somebody else is profiting by our 
genius. 

Oh, what a joyous variety of reasons we can rake up 
for jawing about our job! And then, of course, if we 
had only gone into some other line—we would have our 
millions by this time. 

Perhaps, yes; but usually, no. Probably if we could 
swap jobs with the man we envy we would be just as dis- 
appointed in three months, and just as grouchy as we are 
now. 

All this fault finding and fussing are really nothing 
more than little asses in lion’s skins which we set up in 
our own way. But they will spoil any work any man under- 
takes. They will ruin a man’s “vision” of what he can do 
with his job. 

The man who sees nothing but faulis in the daily grind 
blinds himself to his opportunities—and loses or throws 
away all his good chances.—Safety Bulletin. 

War Savings Stamps help provide that “Foree, force 
to the utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous 
and triumphant foree which shall make right the law of 
the world,” which President Wilson says must be used 


against our enemies. 
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A System of Laboratory Management. 


BY FREDERIC DANNERTH, PH. D. 


(Copyright 1918.) 


The salesman who has returned from his “territory” to 
the plant for a short visit, the faetory superintendent who 
has returned from an inspection of some trade exhibition, 
the purchasing agent who has returned from a national 
convention of commercial men,—all bring ideas relating to 
the development of new processes or the marketing of some 
new product, which could be made at their plant. The re- 
search chemist then receives many of his ideas, problems and 
suggestions from his contact with these men. One of the 
most important developments of recent years has been the 
demand for Jaundryproof and sunfast dyes used for wear- 
ing apparel and interior decorations. This covers the field 
of cotton, wool and silk, in pure fabrics as wel] as in mixed 
fabries, so that the opportunities offered in this field are 
at present unlimited. 

The research chemist must have in mind a fund of tech- 
nical information, or he must be able to place his finger upon 
it, without a great expenditure of time. He must in other 
words have a reading knowledge of the best technical litera- 
ture of the day. This includes books, periodicals and patent 
literature. His knowledge is supported and supplemented 
by a well arranged museum of raw materials and produets, 
in which each exhibit is indexed and described adequately. 
There is one other point which I eannot emphasize too strong- 
ly: The lessons taught us by the technical leaders of other 
industries can frequenetly be used to advantage in our own 
industry. In this section of the Laboratory Department 
there should be kept the latest information concerning new 
machinery used for producing special] effects. 

The research chemist investigates cheaper raw materials, 
and examines new fibers, dyes and chemicals which may at 
some future time be of interest to the factory. He investi- 
gates the chemical character of the textile fibers, in order 
to determine their behavior when combined in one and the 
same fabric. He creates new uses for products made in 
the plant, improves the quality of the present products and 
in addition to this he examines the side products, the inter- 
mediate products and the waste products of the factory 
in order to find new uses for these. At the weekly confer- 
ence of chemists, the various department heads present to 
the research chemist, problems which have arisen during the 
week, and he then decides whether these are worthy of 
further investigation. The research chemist must have a 
thorough education in the principles of chemistry and phys- 
ies; he must have the power to imagine new processes and 
the habit of accurate observation. He must be able to 
test his ideas by experimental proof and the skill to make 
eorrect deductions from his observations. He must have 
the ability to discern the one vita] thing among a maze 
of generalities, and should have a knowledge of manu- 
facturing which will make all this conform to practical con- 
ditions. 


*Consulting Industrial Chemist, Newark, N. J. Sometime member 
of the Staff of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art in Philadelphia. P 





The Development Department. 
In order to indicate some of the problems which have 


thus far been investigated by research chemists in the eotton 
industry, I have quoted a number of recent papers. These 
will serve to illustrate the varied character of such investi- 
gations and their relation to the practical, every-day prob- 
lems of the industry. The abstracts have been numbered 
to eorrespond with the reference-index, so that the 
number of the invention or the periodical may be found 
without great difficulty, Zeppelin envelopes, celluloid, 
incandescent gas mantels, cotton stalks, waterproof 
tent cloths,—these are all subjects which have received at- 
tention in recent times. Al] of which goes to prove that 
we have entered upon a new period of national existence. 
The seeret investigations of past years are rapidly giving 
way to public, endowed, scientific research in collaboration 
with manufacturers associations. 

The action of Ultra-violet light on cotton fabrics. Doree 
and Dyer found that the rays emitted by radium rapidly 
destroy the strength of paper. The rays from a Cooper- 
Hewitt mercury vapor lamp were allowed to act on cotton 
fabries which had been scoured and bleached. After expos- 
ing the fabric for seven days (at a temperature of 30 to 35 
deg. Cent.) it was tested for strength and absorbent power. 
This cotton fabric was intended for use in the manufac- 
ture of envelopes for airships. During the exposure to 
the Cooper-Hewitt lamp, the exposed surface of the fabric 
acquired a biscuit yellow color. The lamp had been placed 
centrally, one foot above the fabric. After exposure the 
fabrie was very soluble in dilute caustic soda,—it possessed 
copper reducing power,—had a great capacity. for absorb- 
ing basie dyes such as Methylene blue,—and gave a com- 
paratively large yield of Furfural. Ultra-violet light in 
the presence of air and moisture probably acts in two ways: 
(1) by specific physical action causing distintegration of 
the cellulose, (2) by the development of ozone. It is 
already known that ozone converts cellulose into acidic, 
alkali soluble products having the properties of oxycellulose. 
The exposed fabric was compared with a Hydro-cellulose 
which had been prerared by the action of dilute sulfuric 
acid on cotton. There was a consider*ble difference be- 
tween the two. The exposed fabrie did, however, possess 
properties closely resembling those of oxycellulose. The 
portions of the cotton fabrie which had been affected by 
the light possessed little or no strength. The fabric showed 
transverse cracks with occasional swollen places, similar 
to those produced by the excessive action of alkali. The 
part of the fabrie which had been affected by the light was 
much more absorbent, and could be “wet out” more readily 
than the unaffected part of the fabric. 

Miscellaneous vegetable fibers as raw material for 
celluloid. Nishida has compared several varieties of loose 
eotton, mercerized cotton yarn and tissue papers from 
various other cellulosic materials. His object was to find 
new raw materials for the manufacture of celluloid. 
In his nitration experiments he used a mixed acid contain- 
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ing Sulfuric acid (64.0 to 65.5); nitrie acid (15.0 to 16.5) ; 
nitrous acid (0.8 to 1.0); water (18.0 to 19.0 per cent). 
In order to obtain the same degree of nitration he found 
it necessary to keep as a constant,—the product of Tempe- 


rature (deg. Cent.) and Time (the number of minutes during 


which the nitration continued). The value of this constant 
was 1500 for cotton and other relatively pure forms of 
cellulose; 2100 flax and related bast fibers; 2400 for wood 
2700 


From the results obtained the author classifies the various 


and straw cellulose; for mechanical wood pulp. 
raw materials as follows: (1) unbleached mercerized cot- 
ton; (2) bleached mercerized cotton; (3) papers prepared 
from bast fibers, cotton yarn waste; (4) bamboo tissue; 
(5) chemical wood pulp; (6) mechanical wood pulp, mixed 
with some cotton. 

Incandescent gas mantles. Knoedler states that the dura- 
bility of these mantles depends on the quality of cotton 
or ramie threads used for the fabric. If the mantle does 
not contain sufficient Thoria, it will give off a yellowish light 
instead of a greenish-white. To prevent resistance to 
the passage of gas through the mantle, the fabric should 
be regular and not loose. Viscose imitation silk is now 
used extensively for these mantles. These fibers are thin 
and strong. They will take up more of the incandescent 
earths than either cotton or ramie fiber. Imitation silk is 
uniform in chemical composition, diameter and_ specific 
gravity. Maniles made from it are durable, produce a 
constant light and do not shrink. 

Resorcinol as a mordant for basic dyes on cotton. 
Wosnessensky has proposed that resorcinol in combination 


with formaldehyde be used as a mordant for basic dyes in 
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place of the usual tannin mordant. 

yet been developed for industrial use. The lakes formed 
by combining tannin with basic dyes are valuable and he 
has used resorcinol as a solvent for these so that they may 
be applied by the single-bath process and by the padding 
machine. R. gives better results than aleohol or phenol, 
and its action is continued in the steaming bath, whereas 
other solvents are volatilized. In English patent 9052 of 
1914, a recipe is given for 30 grams of basic dye; 50 grams 
of resorcinol; 80 grams of tannin; 200 grams of acetic 
acid. The whole is dissolved and diluted with hot water 
to 1000 


with this solution, steamed and then passed through an 


eubie cent. (one liter). The goods are padded 


antimony bath. Exeellent effects are obtained because of 
the better penetration which takes place during the steam- 
ing. This author has also described a process for printing 
hasie dyes, whereby it becomes unnecessary [to pass the 
goods through a separate bath of antimony salts. He pre- 
pares a paste of basie dye, resorcinol, tartarie acid, tannin, 


The 


printed with this, and then steamed and rinsed. 


tartar emetie, and tragacanth thickening. fabric is 
This gives 
very clear whites. 

Cotton stalks as a source of paper pulp. Nanson esti- 


mates that the United States produces 52 million tons of 
cotton stalks annually, and this would yield 24 million tons 
of bleached fiber. To collect this would require a well plan- 
ned-system. As an industrial unit he suggests a plant which 
would chop up two tons of stalks per hour into ineh lengths. 
Digesters should be provided large enough to hold 7000 
pounds of stock and 5000 gallons of caustie soda liquor. 


After disgestion the stalks would be washed and then pass- 


The method has not 






















































COTTON 


ed through steel crushing rollers in order to separate the 


fibers. The pulp would then be ready for bleaching. 


Hibiscus fiber as a source of cellulose. Vournasos has 
obtained a patent in England for the preparation of cellulose 
fibers from this plant. The green stems are rotted by im- 
mersion in running water for 40 days. They are then open- 
After this they are bleached for 


After com- 


ed, seutehed and combed. 
hours in a solution containing chlorine. 
removal of the chlorine the fiber is dried in sunlight. 
Okra (Hibiseus 
United States 


It was at one time proposed 


forty 
plet 


It will be common 


that the 


the southern 


remembered 
eseulentus) which is native in 
contains valnable bast fiber. 

to use this as a substitute for Jute in the manufacture of 
The fiber is smooth, lustrous, 


as Phormium 


bageing eloth for raw eotton. 


auite reenlar, almost white, but not as strong 
fibe r oOo Jute. 
Fiaured effects on cotton fabrics. 


ed a 


is first 


Heberlein has obtain- 
The 
1.54 Sp.Gr. 


patent in France covering this process. fabric 


then sulfune acid of 


After this treatment the fabrie is 


mereerized and 


is printed on in places. 
washed and again mereerized. 


Apparatus for recovering the lye from waste mercer- 


izing liquors. Matter has obtained a patent in the Unitee 
States for an apparatus used for rinsing the fabrie after 
mereerization and recovering the eaustie soda liquor from 


the rinse waters. 
Purification of vegetable fibers. Stadnikoff has devised 


a method for the purification of cotton fiber. in eases where 
the fiber is to be used for studvine the phenomenon of 


The boiled with 


fresh 


absorption of eolorine matters. fiber is 


day for eight hours, water beine used 


This is repeated until 250 ee. of the filtered ex- 
The ex- 


water each 
each day. 

traction water leaves no residue on evaporation. 
tracted fiber is placed in ethyl aleohol for three days and 
is then placed in a container with fresh aleohol for three 
additional The 


with ether, alechol and water sueeessively. 


and washed 


Boiling 


davs. fiber is now removed 


water 
will remove the last traces of aleohol. 

Bleachina 
Jeeuseo. condueted an investigation of the bleaching process 
From the complete lot of cotton 
yarn, three skeins were removed. They were 
and were thus tested for (1) tensile strength, (2) elasticity, 


The skeins were marked and then returned to 


Experiments on American cotton yarns. 


in the following manner. 
“in the grey” 


(3) weight. 
the reenlar lot. One skein was removed after “boiling out,” 
one after the chemie or bleach bath, one after the sour or 


The 


Standard process through which the lot of varn passed 


acid bath and one after the finishing or soap bath. 


consisted of 

(1) Boiling under a pressure of 15 pounds in an in- 
jector kier with 2 per cent sulfated oil, and 3 per cent caus- 
tic soda for eight hours. 

(2) Washing in the kier. Upwards for one hour and 


downwards for one hour. 


(3) Bleaching with Chloride of lime solution of 1 


deg. to 2 deg. Twaddle. for 4% to 2 hours according to the 
count of the yarn. 
(4) Washing for 1% hour, 


(5) Souring with sulphurie acid of 1 deg. to 2 deg. Tw. 


with water. 


for 1% hour. 
(6) Washing for % hour with water. 


Juty, 1918. 
(7) Soaping for '2 hour with 1 to 2% soap and 0.25% 
borax. 
(8) Blueing and softening. 
In order to test the quality of the bieach, two skeins are 
taken after the neutralizing operation (7). One of these 
skeins is steamed in a small laboratory kier for one hour 
aml compared as to color with the other one. If there is 
any yellowing, the bleach is defective. The softening agent 
(8) is an ammonica] emulsion of stearic acid and 
In a “normal bleach” the following results 


used in 
cocoanut oil. 
were obtained. They represent an average of twelve sepa- 
rate tests: 
Boiling 
Out 
22.8 % 
0.95% 
6.45% 
The author found that in all eases, the product obtained 
at the end of all the operations was stronger and more 
This is probably due to 
If however the 


Bleaching Finishing 
25.9 % 19.2 % 
0.79% 0.64% 


7.3 % 6.20% 


Gain in tensile strengtl’. . . 
Gain in elasticity 


Loss in weight 


elastic than the raw cotton yarn. 
the more intimate contact of the fibers. 
boiling-out operation is not proverly earried ont it will be 
necessary to use a stronger bleach liquor. In such eases the 
yarn will show a loss of strength. For example: a lot 
of yarn was boiled-out for 8 hours with 1 per cent soap and 
5 per cent soda ash. In order to bleach this to a good 
white it Was necessary to treat it in the Hypochlorite bath 
for two hours, using a solution of 2.0 degrees Twaddle. 
The finished yarn showed a total loss in weight of 7.1 per 
cent and in strength of 4.7 per cent. 

Production fabrics. 
Cilander of Herisau, in Switzerland has obtained an Eng- 


of transparent effects on cotton 


lish patent for treating cotton fabries in such a manner 
that wool-like and effects are obtained. The 
fabric is treated with sulfurie acid of less than 1.497 Sv.Gr. 
After 
Wool 


fabries by 


transparent 


The acid is cooled to at least minus 4 degrees Cent. 
rl l led to at least 4d Cent 


this, the fabric is mereerized with caustie soda. 


like effects are produced on non-merecerized 
immersing them for ten minutes in sulfuric acid of the 
same concentration at the indicated ternperature. If the 
acid is applied according to a design, various patterns can 
be produced. 

A Method for rendering cotton fabrics, permanently 
less inflammable. Perkin and Bradbury have recently se- 
cured United States patents covering this method of treat- 
ment. 
issued to the same investigators in England in 1913. 
Shorter has 


These patents are substantially the same es those 


Capillary phenomena in textile processes. 
studied the Theory of Capillarity and finds that a “physical 
possesses a thickness not exceeding 50 rilli- 
microns. (1 milli-micron — 0.000001 Teeh- 
nical applications of the phenomenon of “surface tension” 


surface” 
mi limeters ) 


in ealico printing, the fahrie is treated with a 
between 


are (1) 
water soluble oil in order to reduce the tension 


dye-solution and fiber to zero and thus assist the wetting of 
fabric, soap is 


the fabrie. (2) in wetting-out a cotton 
added to the water to assist in removing the grease. In 
this way, the water-air and water-grease tension is lowered. 

Strength of electrolytic bleaching liquor. Hepburn finds 
that the use of a hydrometer for determining the strength 
of solutions of chloride of lime is very misleading. He 


suggests that the strength be determined by titration witli 
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Mason City, Iowa, 
makes a Record — 


In Mason City, lowa, 22,000 population, $4,000,000 was spent in new 
buildings and commercial and civic development in 1917 in spite of 
war conditions! They built three public schools, a heating-plant, a 
handsome new eight-story ofhiice-building, two churches, and aY.W.C.A. 
building, and all of them have Barrett Specification Roofs. 


The public library and telephone-building, and many smaller buildings, 
likewise have Barrett Specification Roofs. In fact, of the thirty-one 
business-, industrial-, and municipal-buildings started or completed 
during the year, twenty-seven have Barrett Specification Roofs or roofs 
of Barrett materials. 

Practically all of these roofgs}have been constructed by the local con- 
tractors, the Mica Insulating Cs. inspected by ourinspectors, and guaran- 
teed free of repairs for twenty years by Barrett 20-Year Guaranty Bonds. 
For permanent buildings Barrett Specification Roofs are so much 
better, so much cheaper per year of service, and offer so much more 
in fire-protection, that they cover more of such structures than any 


other kind. 


A copy of The Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roofing diagrams, sent free 
on request 













































































Guaranteed for 20 Years 
We are now prepared to give a 20-Year Surety Bond Guaranty on every Barrett Specification Roof of 
fifty squares or over in all towns of 25,000 population and more, and in smaller places where our Inspection 
Service is available. This Surety Bond will be issued by the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
of Baltimore and will be furnished by us without charge. Our only requirements are that the roofing con- 
tractor shall be approved by us and that The Barrett Specification dated May |, 1916, be strictly followed. 
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thiosulfate. A solution of Chloride of lime (bleaching pow- 
der) which he found to measure 1.0 degree Twaddle show- 
ed on titration that it contained 2.70 grams of available 
chlorine per liter. 

Zaen- 


were “tendered” 


The action cf weak acids on cotton-wool fabrics. 
Mann 
when dyed with acetie acid and glauber salt. 


ker and found that such fabries 
Some damage 
is also produced by the operations of hot-pressing, ealen- 
dering and finishing. Even smal] quantities of acetic acid 
eould not be washed out of the cotton by means of water. 
It was possible however to remove the last traces of acid 
200 degrees Cent. 


This ean be done 


by passing superheated steam at over 
the 


without damage provided no air is present. 


moist cotton for about one hour. 
Strength tests 
were made on cotton, which had been boiled with water, 
acetic acid and formic acid in a manner similar to that used 
in half-wool dyeing. The cotton was then passed» through 
This cotton showed a loss 


0: Acetie acid 45% ; 


the usual finishing operations. 
of strength as follows: Water 


Formie acid 55%. 

in another test glauber salt was added in order to reduce 

Water 0; Acetic 
30%. 


In a third test, wool and cotton were immersed in the 


the hydrogen “iron”. acid bath = 


25% ; Formic acid bath 


bath at the same time, and the bath contained both acid 

Water 0; Acetie acid bath - 
30 to 60%. 

In the dyeing of eotton-wool fabries on an industrial 

factor. 


ete td 
DD% 3 


and glauber salt. 


Formie acid bath 


scale the character of the weave is an important 
Dyeing and finishing exert a much more pronounced action 
on fabrics where the cotton forms a smooth, extremely thin 
layer on the surface of the material, and is finished with 
a hich gloss. 

Bleaching processes for cotton. Freiberger found that 
cotton bleached with cold or warm solutions will turn yel- 
low if not “soured”. Even if a satisfactory white has been 
produced by cold bleaching, followed by souring, the keep- 


He succeeded 


in obtaining a very pure white with warm hypochlorite solu- 


ing qualities of the white are not satisfactory. 


tion, and the cotton showed no tendency to turn yellow. 
Over-bleaching may be caused by (1) an increase in the 
active chlorine of the bleach solution; (2) by raising the 
temperature of the bath; (3) by prolonging the duration 
of the treatment. In all eases a defective product is ob- 
Warm 


cold “over-bleaching”’. 


“over-bleachine” is not as harmful as is 


He found that it is better to bleach 
for a longer time than to increase the strength of the bath. 


tained. 


Generally speaking, cold baths are safer than are hot bleach- 
ing baths. If an alkaline bleach has been used, the white 
will be improved by an after-treatment in an acid bath. 
Cotton bleached by this method will take up more methylene 
blue than will un-soured material. Therefore, itis impos- 
sible to determine in advance by means of the Methylene 
Blue Test if a given sample of bleached cotton will turn 
vellow. 

He obtained the best whites by using a Hypochlorous 
acid bath at higher temperatures. During tlhe bleaching 
process part of the cotton is converted into substances which 
act as mordants. This is seen when the bleached cotton is 
dipped into a methylene blue solution. The amount of 
mordant produced in the acid bleaching process does not 
affect the stability of the “white” to a great degree. If 
a warm hypochlorite bath is used for bleaching, a certain 
amount of “methylene-blue-mordant” is formed on the 


COTTON 
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fiber. The farther this action proceeds, the greater is the 
danger that the white will turn yellow. If the cotton is 
given an alkaline bleach and then passed through a “sour- 
ing’ bath, a certain amount of “methylene-blue-mordant” 
is formed on the fiber, but this is no indication that the 
white will turn to “yellow”. There are certain substances 
not removed from the cotton in the boiling-off process and 
when such cotton is given the “alkaline-sour” bleach, these 
substances undergo a chemical change. The result of all 
this is that the final product has little or no tendency to turn 
yellow. 

Probably the best process for bleaching cotton fabrics 
is to treat the material (1) with a warm bath of calcium 
hypochlorite; (2) with an acid bath to complete the action 
of the chlorine, and make sure of a stable, unalterable 
white. The investigator examined two bleached products. 
The first had been bleached in a eold alkaline bleaching 
bath, and then soured. The second had been treated in a 
warm alkaline bath and then in a warm acid bath te com- 
plete the bleach. The first sample suffered severely on stor- 
ing and steaming. 

Waterproofing cotton canvas. Inglis has obtained a 
patent in England for coloring and waterproofing fabrics 
by applying two solutions either separately or after mixing. 
Solution (1) contains cupro-ammonium compounds and an 
inorganie substance such as a chromate. Solution (2) con- 
tains eupro-ammonium compounds together with an organic 
substance such as gallie or tannic acid. 

Waterproofing fibrous materials. Carter has secured a 
U. S. Patent for a process whereby he impregnates the 
fabrie with a molten, insoluble-soap mixture. This consists 
of a soap having tough and elastic properties when solid, 
and another soap having softness and flexibility. This mix- 
ture is allowed to solidify in the fibers. He suggests in 
particular: a molten mixture of lead oleate (one pound) ; 
and china-wood-oil soap (two pounds). 


Dyeing of cotton and other fibrous materials. Fresenius 
and Zimmer have patented the use of (1) ammonium, 
sodium or potassium molybdate, with (2) aromatie hydroxy 
or amino compounds, with or without the addition of (3) 
metallie salts. This process may be used for dyeing cot- 
ton, wood, paper and other fibers. 

Production of wool-like effects on cotton fabrics. Heber- 
lein has patented a process whereby he treates the fabric 
with sulfurie acid having a strength of (Specifie gravity: 
1.514 to 1.546). After this treatment the fabric is washed, 
mercerized without tension, and again washed. In this way 
the investigators have been able to produce effects on cot- 
ton fabries, closely resembling wool. 

Printed effects on cotton fabrics. Roessingh has secured 
a patent for producing peculiar effects resembling the 
“bleeding” of color. In order to accomplish this purpose 
he prepares a printing paste consisting of (1) one or 
more dyes; (2) an alkali or alkaline substance; (3) a re- 
ducing agent which is capable of converting the dyes into 
leuco-compounds; (4) a developer, or substance capable of 
combining with diazo-compounds in alkaline solution to 
form insoluble azo-dyes. This paste is printed on the 
fabric. The material is then steamed for the purpose of 
producing the leuco-ecompounds. It is then passed through 
a slop padding machine for the purpose of causing the 
developer to “run” or “bleed”. It is next passed through 
a diazo solution in order to fix the color permanently on the 
fabric. 
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Bleaching cotton with the aid of nitre-cake. Bean has 
conducted an investigation as to the possibility of using this 
material in place of hydrochlorie acid. He found that this 
ean not be done successfully. The whiteness and purity of 
the product is inferior. Fabrics which have to be dyed 
or printed with alizarin colors, can only be bleached suc- 
cessfully if they are subjected to the lime boil. In this 
ease hydrochloric acid must be used for souring. In many 
eases the goods could be boiled-out with caustic soda, but 
this again would require increased supply of caustic soda. 
He finds that the use of nitre cake in textile processes 
requires a great deal of extra work and extra space. It is 


_very probable that the extensive use of Nitre-cake will 


give rise to many disputes between bleacher and dyer be- 
cause of defects in the cotton goods. 

Dyeing cotton with sulfur.dyes. A Berlin company has 
secured a patent for a process whereby the tendering of 
the cotton in Cotton-wool fabrics is prevented. After the 
material has been colored with the aid of a sulfur dye, it 
is treated with chromates and salts of ammonium. In this 
way the wool is dyed and the “tendering” of the cotton 
fiber is prevented. 

Washing cotton yarns and fabrics. ¥. Bayer has secured 
a patent for preventing the “flocculation” of caleium soaps, 
in eases where the goods are given a final soap bath. He 
proposes to add to the bath a colloid soluble in water. 
Substances found to be suitable for this purpose are: glue, 
albumin, products prepared from albumin, glue prepared 
from irish moss, and sulfite-cellulose waste liquors. 

Boiling-out cotton. Roehm has patented a _ process 
which obviates the necessity of boiling-out the raw cotton 
with alkali in the customary manner. He uses a 0.1 per 





cent solution of pancreatin in water at a temperature of 20 
to 40 degrees Cent. The material is softened by steeping 
in this solution for several hours. It may then be bleached 
in the usual manner. He found that other enzymes such 
as Papayotin, and the castor-bean enzyme could be used. 
He also found that fresh animal organs or plant prepara- 
tions could be used to equal advantage. This method of 
removing the waxy and fatty matters from raw cotton 
is certainly of considerable value in eases where the cost 
of caustic soda is excessive. 

[This is the second of a series of articles by Dr. Dan- 
nerth, who has spent considerable time in developing this 
plan of laboratory organization. It is believed that this 
is ths first attempt which has been made to provide a sys- 
tem of laboratory organization for the textile industries. 
The first article of this series appeared in the Jantary 
number of Corron, beginning on page 160.—Editor. ] 


A new directory of textile brands and trademarks has 
recently been published by the Bragdon, Lord and Nagle 
Company. It contains a list of over 13,000 trademarks 
and brand names of products of which textile fibres, yarn 
and cloth are the principle material, with a brief deserip- 
tion or identification of each product. Also the name an« 
address of the owner or the distributor in each case, with 
the method of sale.* The list is arranged alphabetieal!v by 
names. The directory also contains a classified list of tex- 
tile products with the trademark or brand uxier each. 
There is further a chapter on “Valid {a emarks and tiseir 
Origination.” The price of this book is $5.00 postage paid, 
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pany, at Neenah, Wis., manufacturers of men’s, women’s 
and children’s sweaters, who is now in the service of his 
country and loeated at Camp Gordon, near Atlanta, Ga. 

J. H. Merirr has resigned as superintendent of Jackson 
Mills, Monroe, N. C., to beeome superintendent of 
No. 1 of the Hamilton-Carhartt Co., Rockhill, S. C. 


mill 


R. C. Estes has resigned as superintendent of the Cor- 
sicana (Tex.) Cotton Mills, to accept a similar position at 
the Hillsboro (Tex.) Cotton Mills. 

Epwarp Farrewu has resigned as superintendent of the 
Hillsboro (Tex.) Cotton Mill to 
with the Gonzales (Tex.) Cotton Mills. 

Pe of 


lumbus, Ga., has 


accept similar position 
BroOADBENT, manager of ‘the Meritas Mills, of Co- 
member of 
Cloth 


director and 
Standard Oil 


been elected a 


the exeeutive committee of the Com 


pany, which owns the Meritas Mills. 


Norfolk, 


has reeentl: 


Joseru L. Gappors, superintendent of the 
Winsted 


signed a contract with his company to remain in his pres- 


Conn., plant of the Hosiery Co. 


ent position for another year. 

Cuas. T. Wore, president of the Puritan Cordage Co. 
of Louisville, Ky., and well known to Corron’s readers as 
a contributor to many of its special issues, died recently 

The Puritan Cord- 
Mr. Wolfe in 1909, 


eotton varns and sash cords, and because of 


from an attack of aeute heart trouble. 
Mills, 


manufacturs 


which were organized by 


age 


the amount of government orders it has been handling has 
Mr. Wolfe 


was also president and treasurer of the Louisville Selling 


been largely increased in the past year or so. 


Co., a member of the board of trade, the Pendennis Club, 
and an active Mason. He was but 39 years of age and was 
considered one of the most progressive business men 0 
Louisville. 

T. R. Morton has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Chadwiek-Hoskins Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C., to be 
come superintendent and manager of the Fidelity Manu 
facturing Company, of Charlotte, Me :<: 


G. W. MeKewnzir has resigned as overseer of earding 


¢ 
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at Bladenboro, N. C., to become superintendent of Fort 
Mill Manufacturing Company No. 2, Fort Mill, S. C. 

R. B. WituiAMs has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Union-Buffalo Miils, Union, S. C., to aecept similar 
position with the Williamston (S. C.) Mills. 

J. L. Bono, of Anderson, 8. C., has aecepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of weaving at the Union Buffalo Mills, 
Union, 8. C. 


JoHN A. Sunn has resigned as general superintend- 
ent of Eva Jane, Central, and Sally B Mills of Sylacauga, 
Ala. The mills are owned by the Avondale Mills of Birm 
ingham, Ala. Mr. Shinn had been with this company for 
15 years. He is succeeded at Sylacauga by G. F. Roberts, 
formerly superintendent of Washington Mills, Fries, Va. 

J. H. BaGweui has resigned as superintendent of the 
Hamilton-Carhartt Mills, No. 3, Elberton, Ga., to accept 
position as supervising textile inspector with the Quarter- 
master’s Department. 

L. L. 


Ball as superintendent of the Jonesboro (Ga.) Manufac- 


Parker, from Columbus, has succeeded W. A. 


turing Company. 

C. W. Parrott, formerly of Charlotte, has accepted po- 
sition of overseer of spinning with the P. H. Hanes Knit- 
ting Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

E. W. Epwarps has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Columbia Manufacturing Company, Ramseur, N. C., to 
become superintendent of the Jackson Mills, Monroe, N. C. 

P. A. Smiru has resigned from his position at Burling- 
ton, N. C., to accept a position with one of the Pacific Mills 


at Columbia, §. C. 

L. O. Bunron has resigned as superintendent of the 
Fidelity Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, N. C., to be- 
Piedmont Commission Com- 
pany and the Belbro Mills of Charlotte. 

W. A. 


Macon, Ga., has accepted the position of superintendent at 


come superintendent of the 


Prince, of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 


Hamburger Cotton Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


T. E. Rant has resigned as superintendent of Hambur- 
ger Cotton Mills, Columbus, Ga., to accept same position 
at Swift Spinning Mills, same city. 

Mills, 
Ga., is assistant superintendent at night at Payne Mill, Ma- 
eon, Ga. 


Sam Arrineton, from Hamburger Columbus, 


R. F. Revson, of Atlanta, Ga., previously in charge of 
a large chemical laboratory in Savannah, Ga., is now rep- 
Metz & Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
agents for Consolidated Color & Chemical Company and 


resenting H. A. Ine., in 
the Central Dyestuffs & Chemical Company of Newark, N 
J. 

R. H. Coney, formerly of St. George, S. C., has been 
elected president of the new Anderson (S. 
Mills. 


GEO. 


C.) Hosiery 


H. ANperRson has resigned a position with the 


Government to beeome of the Katrine Mills, 


Fork Shoals, S. C. 


manager 
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O. L. YArsoroucu has resigned his position as overseer 
of spinning and winding at Greenville (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
to accept position as night carder and spinner for Marion 
Cotton Mills, Marion, 8. C. 

T. L. Saunpers, JR., is now superintendent of the Se- 
viér Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 

JOHN W. H. Buck ey, who 
at the Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., has resigned this po 


yas night superintendent 


sition and is now with the Goodyear Cotton Mills, Inc., at 
Mr. Buckley was formerly overseer of 
His man 


Goodyear, Conn. 
weaving at this plant for an extended period. 
friends, north and south, will wish him mueh success in hi 


new position. 


D. R. Burr, assistant manae 
er of the mechanical goods de- 
partment of the Goodyear Tir 
and Rubber left 
early in June for Australia fo 
the purpose of organizing the 
that 


busi- 


Company, 


Goodyear sales force in 


The 


ness in Australia has been grow- 


country. Goodyear 


ing very rapidly the past year 


or two, more than keeping pace 





with the general expansion of 
Mr. Burr expee's 
to be gone for several months, and possibly for a full year. 


the company’s business in this country. 


J. W. Jouty has resigned his position as superintenden: 
of the Gate City Mills which he had held for 11 years and 
accepted position as superintendent of the Lawrenceville 
(Ga.) Yarn Mills. 

Leon S. Durer has succeeded R. L. Smith as superin- 
tendent of the Southland Knitting Mills, Macon, Ga. 

J. D. Kitgore has accepted the position of boss weaver 
at Georgia Cotton Mill No. 1, Griffin, Ga. 

H. P. Exvarp has resigned as superintendent of the 
Belbro Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

W. R. Coageins has resigned as spinner at Clinton Cot- 
ton Mills, Clinton, S. C., to aecept the position of assistant 
superintendent at Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 

T. C. Barer has resigned his position as overseer of fin- 
ishing at the Carleigh Mills at Raleigh, N. C., and aecepted 
a position as secretary and treasurer of the Mount Airy 
Hosiery Mill, at Mount Airy, N. C. 

Frepiyvick D. Toor has accepted the position of su- 
perintendent of the Cohankus Manufacturing Company, 
-*adueah, Ky. 

J. N. Howarp has accepted position as overseer of spin- 
ning at Harmony Grove Mills, Commeree, Ga. 

W. Z. HeNbDERSON 
Henderson 


has sueceeded A. J. Henderson a3 


president of the Manufacturing Company, 
Hampton, Ga. 

W. P. Hurt has resigned as superintendent of the Al- 
bion Cotton Mills and Mt. Holly Cotton Mills at Mt. Holly, 
N. C., to return to his former position as superintendent of 
the Magnolia Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

Frep L. Stim. has returned to his former position, as 
overseer of carding at Hermitage Mills, Camden, S. C., 
having been relieved of military duty after spending two 


weeks at Camp Jackson. 
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Textile Exhibitors Association. 


The annual meeting of the Textile Exhibitors Assoeia 


tion was held in Boston on Monday June 10th, and the 


usual business of this association transacted. 
Frederick H. 


ing Co., who has been president of 


sishop, secretary of the Universal Win 


1 
+ 


the Textile «xhivitors 


Association since its beginning, declined to be re-elected to 
a place on the board of directors because of the great } res 
sure of business brought on by war work. Lawrefce 
Keeler, of the Whitin Machine Works, was elected to take 
his place on the board. 

It was brought up during this meeting that at a recent 
dinner in Boston, attended by most of the leading textile 
machinery builders, it was agreed not to participate in an 
exhibition during the continuance of the war or wi.iin i 
period of at least three years. After considerable de’ ate, 
the policy to be adopted by the Textile Associa ion ws 
agreed upon and a resolution was adopted along 
lines. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors 
following olf'cers were elected. 

F. Hathaway, 
F. J. Hale. 


Secretary, Chester I. Campbell. 


President, FE. 
Vice-President 


Trade in Linters, Batting and Waste. 


Preliminary data necessary for an expans 
foreign trade in cotton linters, batting, and was 
tained in a special report just issued by the govern 
nto a 


The trade has often complained of the lack of 1 


on this subject. This report contains statem 


American consuls in more than fifty countries, most o 
relate to conditions as they existed before the wai 
than to the abnormal conditions that have existed d 
last four years. Reports on German markets are 
A eareful study of the foreign markets for thes Le 
will bring about an important extension of the trod 
normal conditions are restored. 
Copies of the report can be obtained from the 3» 

tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., or at an” of t! 


Offices of the Foreign and D 


District Bureau of 


Commerce. 


At the graduating exercises of the Textile Dep re 1 
at the North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C.. 1) w 
announced that the Student’s Medal awarded by the Na 


tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers to “Textile 
, 


Schools that complied with the requirements of the 


Asso 


ciation for this medal, was awarded to B. D. Glenn, Greens 


boro, N. 
for four years. There were five graduates of this textil 
the 


school, four having entered military service and one in t 


C., he having the highest proficiency in his wor' 


+ 


mill work. The college which comprises various envineer 
ing departments had forty-nine grauduates, forty-five of 
whom entered some form of military service. At the com 
mencement exercises ‘a Service Flag containing 849 stars 
was presented to the college from the alumni by te major 
of one of the battalions and was accepted on behalf of t! 

collere hy an alumnus of the college, Lieutenant Governor 


Gardner. 
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| Drive Anchor 


Now that you have decided on a woven 
steel fence for protecting your factor) 
* which fence will you choose to protect 
pO iiere Ui, your investment? 
\A See » aueet stip , 
ES ves ; nes Arayettape Naturally the one of greatest structural 
SOCKS nial ta |) md strength. That is an 


ANCHOR POST FENCE 
of Chain Link Woven Steel 


For one reason because the drive anchor- 
age is an exclusive feature of Anchor Post 
Fences. The post is driven into the ground 
and then held rigidly erect by two steel 
stakes driven diagonally through slots 
clamped to the sides of the post. Frost 
and thaw will not distrub it or throw it 
out of line. 


aetna The first Anchor Posts erected over 
, Aaa twenty years ago still stand as a 
NY AYER testimonial of their great structural 


Nays " strength and durability. Our cata- 


y log describes in detail our complete 
line and service. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


ATLANTA OFFICE: EMPIRE BLDG. 
General Offices: 167 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Hartford 
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Save All Good Cotton. 


Eprtor Corton: 

The capability of the world to furnish in sufficient 
abundance the raw material required by a vast and ever ex- 
panding cotton industry, has, from time to time, failed to 
be proven. It is a fact that it has been found impossible to 
produce enough cotton to supply the demand, although it is 
possible to cultivate cotton over almost the whole of the 
inter-tropical and in many of the:temperate portions of the 
globe. 

Such conditions call for a cure, and I wish to make a few 
suggestions with the idea of helping the manufacturers and 
all concerned. As conditions stand today, everything depends 
upon the new crop, and the price at which it is going to be 
marketed. 

My first suggestion to manufacturers is to see how much 
good staple is being wasted inside their plants. 

The second point to consider is, see if some of this waste 
fibre cannot be used again. The amount of removable for- 
eign matter in cotton varies greatly, and even in different 
growths of the same variety constant practice is necessary to 
become a good judge of cotton, so as to properly set the 
different arrangements on different machines to extract the 
dirt that passes. 

Very few mills have an effective method, where proper 
attention is given to the grid bars and stripping plates, for 
example. The grid bars on a picker are important agents 
in the cleaning of the cotton. This information is given in 
all textile works; but I take this opportunity to point out 
for the good of the manufacturer, that the grid bars are also 
important agents in wasting good fibre, if not properly set. 
The front knife stripping plate on a card is also an import- 
ant agent to save or waste good fibre. 

When a mixing of clean cotton is made, the carder should 
see that the grid bars are properly closed, and when the 
mixing is dirty, the grid bars should be opened. 

A lot of good fibres can be saved by setting the stripping 
plate properly. For clean cotton set as close as .012 gauge, 
for dirty cotton, .032 gauge. 

Why not see how much good fibre can be saved? Very 
few mills change their settings for the different stocks. I 
do not claim it is done intentionally; my aim is to simply 
save a little good cotton. The following example may prove 
of interest: a certain mill made 5342 pounds of strippings 
in six months. The stripping plate setting was changed 
from .017 to .012. The following six months 5,040 pounds 
of strippings were made. 5342 — 5040 — 302 pounds. 
Price of staple cotton at that time and place was 42c. 
42 302 = $126.84 saved, 

Why noi try it? 

Williams (Mass.) 








A Remedy for Oil Spots. 


Epitor Corton: 

What is the cause of oily warp and filling yarns? Tl 
defect has been the cause of making thousands of yards 
of cloth unmerchantable as first quality, more especially 
so in mills making shade cloth, because such cloth is ex- 
posed to the light more than any other kind.. 

It is a defect found in many a cotton mill. There is 
often a man at the helm of a cotton mill that would give 
much to know a eure. 

The writer made a study of this trouble some years 
ago, and came to the decision that the chief cause was 
found in the fly frame bobbins. Now, Mr. Reader, please 
do not throw this number of Corton to one side and say 
“nothing to it,’ but instead, follow out these instructions, 
then watch for results—you will be surprised. 

(1) Buy a couple of cireular wire brushes one inch in 
diameter. 

(2) Put a couple of men cleaning out the inside of 
every bobbin for the fly frame, slubber, intermediate, fine 
and jack frames. The bobbin should be held by the left- 
hand, the wire brush should be inserted at the bottom of the 
bobbin and the brush given a kind of a slow movement up 
and a quick downward movement. This is the best way. 

If the first operation fails to clean the bobbin thor- 
oughly, try it again. The amount of dirt found on the 
inside of the bobbins will be a surprise. This dirt is pushed 
out gradually each time the speeder tender inserts the 
skewer in the bobbin. A portion of this oily matter falls 
on the top of the roving in the creel and is later carried 
to the drawing rolls. Each time this happens a black oily 
spot develops in the yarn. Wash, (N. H.) 


How to Set the Rest on a Shear. 


Eprtor Corron : 
Your correspondent’s request for information on the way 

to set the rest on a Parks & Woolson shear has had my at- 

tention and IJ take pleasure in submitting the following: 

Lay the rest centrally right and left in its place on the 
top end frames. Test its edge, the slides being puiled out 
to their end positions, with’ the straight edge and dry tissue 
paper, both on top of the edge and on the back of the edge 
toward the blades. It should pinch the paper equally at 
every point. If there are a few high places and these are 
slight, they ean be worked off with a fine flat file, drawing 
it lengthwise. If the inaccuracies are considerable, the rest 
must be trued on a planer. 

Serew in the binder screws A loosely. 
elevating screws B until the rest is high enough to allow the 
outer ends of the feeler catch holders screwed to the slides 
C to escape the horns D of the top end frames when the 


Turn out the 
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Stop and Think What 
“Dixielited” Walls 
Mean to You 


Mill and factory superintendents, wishing 
to attain full efficiency from their employees, 
should stop and think what DIXIELITE ap- 
plied to the walls and ceilings means to you. 

In the first place it assures a snowy white 
) surface, not a glary white, but a white that 
takes all of the light entering your windows, 
magnifies and, diffuses it to every part of the 
room. 























In the secoud place it means that your walls 

and ceilings will absolutely stay white which 

means a great savir.g in continual repainting 

“ -~ [= walls to keep them white. 

aes a pp . ‘ DIXIELITE is not an imitation of any- 

COMMIT fia dish A | ny We Nr one’s mill white. It is an effective mill white 

Th ) eunterneate eS) which has behind it 65 years of paint making. 

Sin cS You may have to pay a little more for it but 

~~ al (MM it’s worth more. It is a superior white and 

# is washable and sanitary. It is economical 

in the long run and only one coat is needed 
over previously coated white walls. 

















DIXIELITE is economical to use, as only 
one coat is needed over previously coated 
walls. Made in flat-white, semi-glcss, and 
gloss-white. 


















mill 









Acquaint yourself with this superior 
white. Different from the rest. 

se sure your painting contrator furnishes 
you with DIXIELITE. If you want a sample 
for trial, we'll be more than glad to send it 
to you. 











Send for interesting booklet, 
“Keeping in the Spotlight.” 


Wadsworth, Howland 

BAY STATE & Co., Inc. 
139-141 Federal Street 

BOSTON, - - MASS. 


Vakers of Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. 
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slides C are in their outermost positions. Turn in the set 
serews F and G until the rest is level, right and left on 
its edge, and also level on its top flat H, front to back. The 
leveling front to back need be only approximate. Use a 
spirit level, reversing it end to end to prove it. Turn down 
When once the rest is set, leave 
not the rest to the 


the binders not too tightly. 
it alone. Adjust the, blades to the rest 
blades. 

Ordinarily and for close shearing the edge of the ledger 
knife of a shear should be brought up exactly level or “at 
sight” with the top of the rest edge. Make this adjustment 
with the elevating screws of the blade frame pivot boxes on 
the top of the back end frames. Lower the knife close to 
the rest so it will barely pineh thick letter paper, by turning 


back the dial screws so the blade frame arms rest evenly on 
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their points. Test this by placing the fingers at the junction 
of the blade frame arm and dial serew point and hitting the 
blade frame arm with a light upward blow with the fist of 
the other hand. The feel of the “give” will enable one to 
adjust it evenly after a little practice. 

Being assured tliat the ledger knife is dead true by test- 
ing with the straight edge and dry tissue paper, both on the 
face and scarf bevel, see if thick letter paper pinches evenly 
the whole 'ength between the rest edge and the ledger knife. 
If the paper chances to draw a trifle loosely in the middle, 
due to the sag of thie rest, it can be corrected by turning in 
the serew driver set screws I a little. 

On face finish goods like kerseys and beavers it is often 
the practice to set the ledger knife edge of a shear a litile 
below the rest edge. If the knife edge is set above the rest 
edge there is danger of pinching the goods, making them 
fluff up in front of the blades and cut the face. 

Never run the rest if the slides work hard, as 


motion needs either cleaning and oiling or refitting. 


the list 

Don’t 
try and run the rest with worn feeler catches or ratchets. 
Renew these parts. Do not try to renew any of the joints, 
refit the slides or put on new retaining buttons for the slides. 
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Keep the list motion free from flocks, dirt and well] 


} ] 
o1ed, 


rhe sheet steel guard in front of the rest and over the flock 
lower edge and thx 


Roo n { Mass. 


brush should be straight at its front 


flock brush should barely touch it. Clot! 


The Law of Averages. 


’prror CorTon: 


Did your readers ever study the law of averages? Tl 


law of averages enables the different insurance companies 
to estimate the number of deaths in any proceeding year 
The law of averages should also be applied to the cotton 
mill, for this law is just as important for the mill’s success 
as it is in the case of the insurance company. For tli 
sake of illustration let us study and see how much this law 
aids in keeping numbers and having the work run well in 
a cotton mill. 

All overseers of spinning will agree to a man, that the 
chief cause of ends snapping or breaking is due to light 
work. 

It is a well known fact that in most spinning rooms the 
will run well for a week or so, then run badly for 
What is 


is due to the foregoing law. 


work 


) 


about the same period. the cause? The eause 


You will sometimes find a spinner who will boast about 
keeping his numbers on the light side. Let us assume that 
4(0’s yarn is made and this yarn is made from a 7.50 hank 
roving. Again let us assume that the roving comes in light 
so as to make the yarn 40.50. If no change is made for a 
week, then we have all light roving in the ereels and then 
trouble. 

Weekly sizing 


The writer always follows this method: 


for two weeks ending 5-18-18. 
Week of 5-11-18 Week of 5-18-18 
Roving Yarn Roving Yarn 
7.80 40.00 7.35 40.65 
7.79 38.91 7.4] 40.65 
7.60 38.17 7.52 41.15 
1.05 38.17 7.41 40.98 
1340 38.02 1.02 40.65 
7.72 Ave 38.65 Ave. 7.44 Ave 10.81 Ave 
The foregoing is my exact sizings for the two weeks 
ending May 18th, 7.72 +- 7.44 ~ 2 7.58 hank roving for 
the two weeks. 38.65 + 40.81 — 2 —39.73s yarn for the 


two weeks. It will be noticed that when the work is heavy 


in the eard room it is light in the spinning room, In other 
words we have a light and heavy roving in our creels, As 
stated, the writer keeps his spinning running well by em 
ploying this law of averages, and if the reader is a bit 
skeptical let him try it, and he will never go back to the 
idea that it is possible to have the work on the mark or on 
light Wash. (N. H.) 


side. 


the 


All you are asked to do is to buy only necessary things 


and then loan—not give—your savings to your Government 
to help it fight your war. 
Can you refuse to loan your savings when other men 


give their lives? Buy War Savings Stamps. 
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IMPROVEMENT 


There’s a deeper reason than that! 


“We'll grant that ball bearings are the ideal 
equipment for our machines. 


“We'll grant that the New Departure Double 
Row is the proper type—replacing three ordinary 
bearings; tamper-proof, permanent adjustment, 
double purpose—taking thrust as well as radia] 
load and stresses successfully, etc. 


“Our decision then hangs on this point: 
What’s the material —the final test of endurance? 
Chrome alloy steel! That fact fixes the New 
Departure at once as my choice and assures u; 
of a trouble-proof mechanism. 


, 


“Gentlemen, we can do no better.’ 
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Transportation, Rates and Embargoes.* 
BY C. W. CHEARS.? 


Transportation is a very old subject as well as a very 
important one—it dates back almost to the beginning. We 
are informed that as far back as the historical flood, that 
a man named Noah was engaged in the transportation busi- 
ness, but as he is supposed to have used his ark for free 
transportation, we will fass that by; as passes, and other 
free transportation havejbeeome quite obsolete; in fact a 
very unpopular and impolitic subject. 

The pioneer stage coach and pack mule, as also the 
early and imperfect steamboat, had their day in the trans- 
portation service of the eountry; and finally by evolution 
and progress our transportation facilities have been de- 
veloped to their present wonderful state—where the larg- 
est floating palaces—magnificent steamers, transporting 
passengers and commerce between coast points and across 
the Atlantic; as also the gigantic steel freight vessels, ply- 
ing the great lakes and the oceans. The railroads have 
been endeavoring to keep pace by enlarging their transpor- 
tation facilities, in the way of heavier steel rails, larger 
and stronger bridges, and their 50-ton capacity freight 
cars, with gigantic locomotives, so as to handle heavier 
loads and longer trains, with the maximum tonnage. But 
even with all these improvements in transportation facili- 
ties, the commerce business of this country has grown to 
such proportions that the railroads have not been able 
to handle promptly and satisfactorily the immense tonnage 
of all kinds of traffic, which they have been called on to 
transport. 

In fact, it has been intimated that some of the railroads 
“laid down on the job” more than a year ago, and trans- 
portation conditions became so bad, especially in the East- 
ern district, that the Government found it necessary to take 
over the transportation lines, and endeavor jo improve the 
service, and relieve the congested condition; but it is a 
question whether or not they have improved it, maybe they 
will later on, as the Government has undertaken the job 
of operating transportation lines during the war and for 
two years after, unless Congress or the people decree other- 
wise, Therefore, we will have to wait and see what will be 
the result of Government operation; so far it has not been 
very encouraging to shippers and the general public. 

And this leads to the subject of “embargoes,” of which 


*Presented before the joint convention of Georgia and Alabama 
Cotton Manufacturers at New Orleans, June 14, 1918. 2 
Traffic Manager Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia. 


you have heard so much lately, especially when you have 
been unable to get your goods moved promptly. While em- 
bargo is an old word, we have not had oceasion to use it 
much until the past year or so, or since the transportation 
lines became so badly congested and blocked with traffic 
that they could not move it promptly. These conditions 
were brought about by several reasons. Many of the 
shippers are largely to blame for the congested conditions 
which has existed at the Eastern Terminals, especially at 
the Eastern Ports for the past two years. Shippers of 
lumber, coal, and other heavy material for export and 
Eastern Terminal delivery, loaded cars when there were 
no vessels in port to take the stuff, they 
more lumber, coal, and other carload commodities to con- 


also loaded out 


signees in the East than could be promptly unloaded, and 
in this way, the ports and other Eastern Terminals became 
blocked with loaded ears. 
blunder of accepting and forwarding these loaded cars to 
the ports when they,should have known there were no ves- 
sels in port to receive the goods. This resulted in blocking 
the ports and Eastern terminals with thousands of cars 
Another cause of the con- 


The railroads also made the 


which could not be unloaded. 
gestion was on account of the large munition plants an1 
other industries of that kind being located in that Eastern 
District, not far from the ports of New York and Boston 
and the volume of tonnage, both raw material and manufac- 
tured articles going to and from those plants was so great 
the roads could not handle it, nor could the cars be prompt- 
ly loaded and unloaded, and as all of this export business 
was being handled through a few northeastern ports on ac- 
count of the short haul for the railroads, the congestion 
was greater in that territory. However, recently much of 
this tonnage for export, has been diverted through South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, which will, to a great extent, re- 
lieve the congestion at those Eastern ports and terminals. 
Embargoes are of different kinds; an embargo or re- 
striction is placed on certain econsignees, manufacturers or 
shippers, because they are unable, or do not promptly un- 
load the freight consigned to them. Some localities or 
points are embargoed because they have not the terminal fa- 
cilities to promptly handle cars moving to those points, 
hence the transportation lines will place an embargo on 
these congested points while the balance of the line is open 
for business. Large junction and transfer stations become 
blocked with loaded cars so that freight can’t be moved 
through those points and an embargo is placed against that 
road, or route and freight is diverted to another route which 
may be open, until the congestion is moved from the first 
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OXWELD SERVICE. 


SAVING MONEY, TIME AND LABOR IN 


’ TEXTILE MILLS 





Ny 


z 


The Master Mechanic in a,Textile 
Mill Repairing Parts in| Looms | | 
with Oxweld Torches. 4 ' 


HE OXWELD PROCESS of welding and cutting metals has made available to 
the industries a new and important factor in manufacture and repair which 1 !/ 
has already revolutionized many branches of industrial activity. It is now 
one of the recognized processes by which existing operations are cheapened 
and bettered and operations hitherto impossible are successfully performed. 
The majority of our present textile users have assured us that the Process pays for its in- 
stallation investment in from three to six months. 
Cast iron, steel, brass, copper and aluminum are welded—not brazed—by applying 


to the edges to be joined: The Process not only mends the break, but it entirely eliminates 
the presence of the break by making a complete fusion of metals. 


The application to broken parts of pickers, cards and combers, drawing, roving, spin- 
ning frames, mules, spoolers, warpers, winders, doublers, reels, looms, plain, box and auto- 
matic dyeing, bleaching, napping and finishing machinery; also hosiery and underwear 
knitting machines, sewing machines, etc.. are most common. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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route; this is why embargoes are placed and removed so 
frequently and on such short notice. 

I can best illustrate these embargoes on transportation 
lines, by comparing them with the action of some of the 
textile mills which have sold up to their capacity on a cer- 
tain line of goods and the sales agents are notified to with- 
draw from the market that brand or class of goods until the 
mill can catch up with the supply, or orders; this is just 
the way these embargoes are worked on the railroads, when 
they become blocked or congested they place an embargo 
against receiving and forwarding any goods by that route 
until the congestion has been removed. 

Most of the embargo notices sent out by the transporta- 
tion lines are rather complicated, that is they are not 
made plain so that the average local agent and others can 
understand, and it is for this reason that different interpre- 
tations are placed on such embargo notices by the different 
agents as to receiving and forwarding goods, and it seems 
there is no way to overcome this. 

Rates—The most important feature of the transporta- 
tion service and that in which all manufacturers and ship- 
pers should be most interested, because it is the cost of 
transportation which enters into the cost or price of all 
raw materials, as well as manufactured products, and if 
rates are unreasonably high, or out of line, then your 
competitors have the advantage of you. Rates are the 
very life of the transportation service, because the ecar- 
riers obtain from the rates charged, their revenue on which 
to. conduct transportation. The law says “that rates shall 
be just and reasonable,” that is fair for both the carrier and 
the shipper; and in order to have just and reasonable rates 
and prevent discrimination, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was created several years ago, composed of com- 
petent men, supposed to be unbiased and fair in their opin- 
ions and actions in passing on these rates, classifications, 
ete., as proposed and published by the transportation lines. 
This Commission has in the past shown itself to be both 
competent and fair, in dealing with rates between the 
earriers and the shippers; no doubt there have been in- 
stances where both carrier and shipper thought they were 
getting the “hot end” in the Commission’s decision, but 
that is a natural conclusion when we don’t get all we want. 
However, as a general proposition, the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission has been very fair and just in its de- 
cisions and rulings, and have kept rates in proper adjust- 
ment, which could not have been done without the Com- 
mission, and as long as the Commission had control of the 
rates, shippers could appeal them and to be heard on com- 
plaint, where they thought the rates proposed by the car- 
riers were discriminatory or unreasonable. 


By recent act of Congress, the rate making power was 
taken from the Interstate Commerce Commission, and given 
to the President, and a great many people think this was the 
wrong thing to have done; some of you gentlemen will re- 
eall that I wrote to you while this bill was before Con- 
gress, asking you to communicate with your Congressmen 
and Senators urging them to vote against that part of the 
bill intended to take away from the Commission the control 
of rates, also to use every influence that could be brought 
to bear to prevent this being done.. While some of you 
acted on my suggestion, many expressed the opinion that 
the President should have this power of making rates. Of 
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course, we all have the greatest confidence and admiration 
for our worthy President and in his judgment to do thé 
right thing, but unfortunately he is not familiar with rate 
adjustments, and it is not expected that he should be, or 
that he will personally make and fix the rates; this duty 
will be passed to the Director General of Railroads, who 
unfortunately does not understand the construction and 
basis of rates and has not the time to give this his attention 
or directly make or pass on the rates, but this duty will be 
left to his staff of assistants, which is composed of railroad 
officials, who have been endeavoring for a long time to 
increase the rates, and have succeeded to some extent in 
doing so. Now, at last, they have been given the real op- 
portunity, by this act of Congress, taking away from the 
Interstate Commission the rate control, and the shippers 
and publie generally are already beginning to feel the ef- 
fects of this change by the tremendous increase in passenger 
and ticket rates, which went into effect June 10th, advanc- 
ing the flat rate from 2 and 21% cents per mile to 3 and 
3% cents per mile. 

As an illustration of this increase in passenger rates, | 
will remind you that prior to June 10th, you could have 
used a thousand mile book, costing you 2 cents per mile in 
making the trip, say from Atlanta to New Orleans at a 
cost of about $10.60 including war tax—as it is the 2 
cent mileage books were withdrawn from sale, June 10th, 
and you had to pay 31% cents per mile plus war tax or 
about $20.30 for your ticket from Atlanta to New Orleans, 
making an increase of nearly 100 per cent over the cost 
of a ticket from Atlanta to New Orleans prior to June 
10th, and vou will pay the same for your return trip to 
Atlanta. 

This will give you some idea of the great increase in 
passenger rates. But wait until June 25th, and you will 
learn something startling about the freight rates you will 
have to pay, a flat inerease of 25 per cent in all classes, 
with similar increases in the commodity rates; for in- 
stance, the rates on coal will be advanced 30 and 40 cents 
per ton or more above your present rates, although the 
coal rates had already been advanced 15 cents per ton ef- 
fective July 1st, 1917. The rates on low grade commodities, 
such as sand, brick, wood, lumber, etc., will also be in- 
creased 25 per cent but not to exceed 5 cents per 100 Ibs. 
inerease, with a minimum charge of $15.00 per ear, re- 
gardless of how short the haul. That you may understand 
what this means, I will say that within the state of Geor- 
gia, the minimum charge on a ecarload of brick, lumber, 
ete., is at present $5.00 per car, the minimum charge on a 
single shipment, which is now 25 cents, will be increased to 
50 cents, or 100 per cent. The rates on cotton factory 
products to the eastern points are to be inereased 25 per 
cent, or say advance of 12 or 15 cents per 100 pounds, 
perhaps this would not hurt you much if your competitors 
in New England, had their rates increased to the same 
amount, it is true the same percentage increase (25 per 
cent) will apply to rates from the New England Mills, but 
as their rates say to New York or Philadelphia, are now 
much less than yours, of coyrse, the total increase in their 
rates will not be so great as compared with yours. How- 
ever, if you are able to “pass the buck” along to the pub- 
lie, by adding this increase in freight rates to the price of 
your goods, it will be all right—but can you? 
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It is also proposed to inerease the switching rates per 
car to about double the present charge. [I mention these 
changes to show you the effect or result of taking the rate 
making power or control of rates from the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission and giving it back to the transportation 
lines, through the President or his Director General. 

No one on earth knows what the rates will be after June 
25th, as they will be way up in the air, anywhere from 25 
to 300 per cent increase. However, it is expected that these 
rates will later be modified or adjusted on a more reason- 
able basis, as strong petitions are being sent to Washing- 
ton, asking for consideration. 

There is no doubt but the railroads need some increase 
in their rates to raise more revenue to meet the increased 
cost of operation, but should they be allowed such a large 
increase in rates, and after all will not another demand 
soon be made for a further increase of wages, and thus 
absorb most of the revenue which has been given to the rail- 
roads by this large increase of rates? Later on the Diree- 
tor General may call for another increase in rates to meet 
the inereased cost in operation of the railroads, and thus 
the “Ring Around Rosie” will be continued like the dog 
trying to eateh his tail. Where is the end? 

It is estimated that if the transportation lines handle the 
same amount of traffic (passenger and freight) during the 
next 12 months as they did in the past 12 months, the in- 
erease in revenue will amount to more than one billion dol- 
lars, and this mind you, is from the increase alone over the 
present rates; now if this increase of rates was only tem- 
porary, and later on, when the price of goods is reduced, 
the transportation rates would also be reduced in the same 
proportion, the manufacturers and general public could no 
doubt stand this enormous increase in rates, but it is very 
doubtful if rates will be reduced in proportion to the re- 
duction in the price of goods, if at all. 

In this connection, I notice that many of the textile 
mills prepay freight charges on goods shipped to their cus- 
tomers. It seems to me this is unnecessary, even if the 
goods are sold delivered, or sold on basis of New York, St. 
Louis, ete., why not deduct this cost of delivery from the 
invoice instead of prepaying freight charges and thus 
laying out of the use of that much money for 30 to 60 days 
or longer; this should be entirely satisfactory to your cus- 
tomer. I believe I have heretofore called attention of sev- 
eral of the mills to this matter. 

As stated previously, transportation is a very important 
part of your business, it enters into the cost of every thing 
you manufacture both raw materials, and finished product. 
Therefore, it is to your interest to give more attention and 
thought to transportation and rate matters. 

Before closing, I beg to quote an extract from a pro- 
test sent to the Direetor Genera] by the representative of a 
body of Western shippers, relative to the advance in rates. 

‘*This is not just one payment of the increase in rates, for 
it is a notorious fact, any general advance granted to the 
railroads has never been withdrawn, and this one increase of 
a billion dollars annually is equivalent to more than 6 per 
cent on the par value of the railroad securities outstanding 
* * * * It is hard to believe that even railroad men should 
advise placing such a heavy burden on the shippers of the 
eountry at the present crucial period, when American indus- 
try is confronted with so’ many unprecedented hazards and 
problems. You have surrounded yourself with a staff com- 


posed almost exclusively of former railroad officials, and on 
question of service their advice of course is valuable, but 
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on question of revenue, there are reasons why these gentle- 
men with their past training would be biased, even though 
the railroads have a guaranteed income while the war lasts, 
yet there are two powerful incentives which cause the rail- 
roads to seek a general advance in rates. First: If govern- 
ment ownership shall follow the war, they will want the net 
income as large as possible at the very time of purchase. 
Second: If private ownership and operation follow the war, 
the railroads will be doubly anxious to have the rates as 
high as possible. This combination of circumstances makes 
it imperative that you should not follow recommendations 


‘made by your staff of advisers, until you have first heard 


from the shippers of the country; otherwise you will be de- 
nying the right of both sides to be heard on this most stu- 
pendous issue. 

‘*The rights of the shipper are just as sacred as those of 
labor and the railroad, and the shippers are entitled to a 
hearing before any conclusions adverse to their just rights 
have been reached. Wages and the cost of supplies will 
probably increase as the war continues. The government 
has undertaken to shield the railroads from all future in- 
ereases in the cost of labor and supplies. Wages may in- 
erease 50 to 500 per cent, and materials and fuel quadruple 
iff price, yet the net income guaranteed to the railroads goes 
on just the same as before, that guarantee is a war measure 
and should be borne by the people as a whole. You deny 
shippers any protection from the imcreased cost on their 
business, and the railroads now propose that you should 
make the shipper absorb all the increased cost in the railroad 
business. The railroad is shielded and protected, while the 
burden is to be doubled on the shipper—that is a travesty on 
justice. The shippers of the country are already subjected 
to many costly delays and hardships in transportation, grow- 
ing out of constant embargoes, congestion, ete., resulting 
from war conditions. These extra costs brought about by 
the war are to be taken care of by an advance in rates, 
some shippers will pay the bill, while others can pass it on— 
thus resulting in serious discrimination, and this sweeping 
advance in rates, as proposed, will inevitably disrupt rate 
relationship, causing hardship to various shippers of the 
country. 

‘‘We want our government to have every dollar neces- 
sary to the successful prosecution of the war; that cause 
comes first. The shippers of the country are willing and glad 
to bear their fair share of the burden cast upon the Ameri- 
ean people, but it is absolutely unreasonable, unfair and 
unjust to compel the shippers to pay their own increased 
eosts, and in addition thereto bear the entire burden of 
shielding the railroads from any inereased costs, such a 
policy cannot be forced upon the American people in the 
name of patriotism.’’ 


New Departure Ball Bearing Manual. 


The first edition of a new practical guide for all ball 
bearing users has just been sent out by the Service De- 
partment of the New Departure Manufacturing Company. 
of Bristol, Conn., and entitled the “New Departure Ball 
Bearing Manual.” This book is a complete yet concise 
treatise for all users of ball bearings, discussing the best 
installation practice and improved methods of lubrication 
and adjustment of bearings of this character. It also in- 
eludes full deseriptions and dimensions of the American 
made “New Departure” double row, single row, radax 
and magneto ball bearings. The book contains 58 pages 
of interesting and valuable material for ball bearing users, 
is thoroughly illustrated and printed on heavy coated stock 
in a very durable manner. Page 58 of this book also con- 
tains a list of other publications produced by the Service 
Department of this company including the mechanical en- 
gineering data sheets and other interesting material that 
would prove of great value in the hands of every mill su 
perintendent. A request to the Service Department of the 
New Departure Manufacturing Company at Bristol, Conn., 
written on your business stationery will bring you a copy 
of this book by return mail. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


June closed on a market in which hosiery was in only 
moderate demand in the face of rising prices. This de- 
duction is based on the apparent indifference of visitinz 
buyers, who for some weeks have not been present in 
large numbers. Yet there were urgent demands for ac- 
counts for selling agents and commission houses. There 
is a persistent call for goods for Australia. One concern 
which will accept accounts only as direct selling agent for 
mills wants cheap grades for the Australian market, more 
particularly women’s stockings. 

There ean be no denying the fact that the trade is dis- 
turbed over a suggestion from an official source that for a 
short time quotations on knit goods for spring be with- 
held and that manufacturers do not commit themselves for 
deliveries beyond the end of this year. 

That the trade may expect soon an announcement from 
government authorities that knit goods or yarn prices are 
to be regulated is indicated by the following, from the 
Chief of the Knit Goods Branch, War Industries Board: 


As the Knit Goods Section of the War Industries 
Board is charged with reporting to the government 
upon conditions affecting prices in the industry it is 
suggested that for a short time quotations for next 
spring delivery should be withheld by the manufactur- 
ers. There has been complaint that present prices to 
the civilian trade were: not justified by the price of 
raw cotton and raw wool, and until a committee about 
to be appointed can report upon this matter it would 
seem better for knitters not to commit themselves to 
deliveries beyond the end of this year. 


The suggestion that “for a short time quotations for 
next Spring delivery should be withheld” is accepted as 
meaning that very soon there will be offered suggestions as 
to approximate prices that would be agreeable to authori- 
ties delegated with power to protect the public against 
unnecessarily high prices. Just how soon the committee re- 
ferred to will be ready to report is conjectural, but as an- 
nouncements of this character usually are not made until 
within a short time of preparedness for specifie action, it is 
assumed the committee has its investigation well under way 
and may have been heard from even before this number of 
Corron reaches its readers. 

The representation that “prices to the civilian trade 
were not justified by the price of raw cotton and raw 
wool” is concurred in by many manufacturers and their 
direct representatives. But, these interests agree, the 
price hacking will have to begin with yarns, and for this 
reason few manufacturers, it is thought, would commit 
themselves for yarn deliveries beyond a month or two. 
and then only with the expressed understanding that 
should there be price regulation the contract is to be sub- 
ject to revision as to price, conforming to whatever ac- 
tion may be taken. 

There is an intimation that price regulation has been 
diseussed semi-officially with distributing interests, for a 
representative of one of the more important jobbing houses 
tells of a meeting at which he was present when the sub- 
ject was discussed. It was this person’s understanding that 
the intention is to not disturb present prices but prevent 
so far as may be possible any radieal advances for spring 


eottons and woolens for next fall. 





Even were cotton yarn prices to undergo a reduction 
of five or ten cents a pound, leading mill executives say, 
prevailing prices for manufactures could not be reduced 
if mills are to be permitted a profit that would enable them 
to maintain their bond and thrift stamp purchases and 
M. C. A., par 


ticularly in view of the higher freight and passenger rates 


subseriptions to the Red Cross and the Y. 


and the continuous performance in the matter of wage 
increases which are going into effect in some section or 
the 


travel and transportation and handling of baggage, it is 


another almost every day. Under greatest cost of 
represented, salesmen cannot continue on the road exeept 
at an increased rate of commissions. The withdrawal of 
any considerable number of salesmen, it is felt, would re- 
sult in lessened purchases by merchants and be produe- 
tive of a degree of indifference that would have a tendeney 
to diminish the interest of the consumer. 

Any disturbance of prices will be fraught with danger 
for manufacturers, says a well known mill executive. Pres- 
ent high prices he attributes to the holding of cotton 
by interests able to hold on and which are not selling on 
the basis of futures; flat increases in wages amounting to 
a full 100 per cent in the last two years; diminished produc- 
tion and therefore higher overhead costs; the staggering 
increase in the cost of doing business, because of advances 
that must be made in salaries or commissions to salesmen 
and clerical help; a jump of $20 to $35 per thousand in 
the price of needles and like increases in the cost of 
packing and drayage, to say nothing of the enormous 
sums that must be disbursed for taxes and added cost of 
fuel. 

The same authority points to the necessity for laying 
aside a reserve for taking care of losses on machinery that 
seem certain to accrue. For illustration, a mill in point 
is installing machinery for making long-staple wool socks 
for the army. For the protection of its fine-gauge ma- 
chinery, it is deemed necessary to construct a separating 
wall, which will be a luxury rather than a necessity after 
the war, when the machinery now being installed will have 
to be disearded to enable the mill to continue its present 
lines. Machines set up for meeting the war emergency, 
it is held, will be offered in such number that they will 
have to be sacrificed. If they were continued in operation, 
production in normal times would be far in excess of 
demand, In the cireumstances there is grave concern for 
the future of mills which do not provide a reserve. Yet 
there is a hearty response to every call of the government 
for more knit goods for the army and navy. 

However, some sort of price regulation for knit goods 
seems inevitable, and until the report of the committee 
referred to has been formulated it might be the part of 
wisdom to hedge in every transaction with proper safe- 
guards as to prices and acceptance of delivery, accepting 
only preferred accounts. Searcity of merchandise will be 
in the mills’ favor when the day of adjustment comes, 
and it does not seem to be far off. 

The situation as to hosiery is puzzling to the lay visitor 
to the primary market. Some factors report a lull; others 
are begging for goods for spot and near future delivery. 
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In half hose the situation appears well balanced, the tide 
still being in favor of the mill but running apparently in 
the other direction. In 176 needle lines there is no press- 
ing need for increasing production. Thus far prices are 
holding firm, a Southern mill quite recently selling heavily 
of sewed toe and sewed top at $1.50 a dozen. Combed 
goods around $2.25 are regarded a good proposition. 

Practically every offering of ladies’ 220 needle full 
mercerized is snapped up. An attractive shade of brown, 
about 18 ounces, mock fashioned, would command prob- 
ably $3.75 from jobbers, miscellaneous shades about $3.50 
and up. A similar stocking, without the seamed leg, is 
going to retailers direct from mill at $4.10. 

A 28-ounce needle full mercerized, from 50s 2-ply, high 
spliced heel and double sole, is going to jobbers from a 
Pennsylvania mill at $4.75 for black and white, 25 cents 
better for colors. An advance of 25 cents is contemplated. 
The price is based on f. o. b. mill shipment. 

At least one jobber is paying $7.50 for seconds of long 
staple all-wool army socks and $4 for seconds of the reg- 
ulation 50-per cent. cotton and wool mixture. 

Prices of hosiery for next Spring are practically un- 
obtainable exeept for infants’ fancy tops, which have 
been opened by two and perhaps more mills, selling for only 
a short time at present prices. When these lines shall 
have been withdrawn they are. not to be reopened except 
at a considerable advance, it is stated by one of'the mills. 

A full mercerized half hose is being sold by one mill 
to retailers direct at $3.25. This is understood to be 
25 cents under the price of an upper Broadway jobbing 
house, these prices applying for Fall only. 

The policy of a mill making mercerized and silk, men’s 
and women’s, is to sell only stock in sight and then ad- 
vance to conform to higher costs. This mill, however, re- 
cently was caught for a substantial wage increase which 
had not been figured in the prices of goods, deliveries of 
which will run for several months. 

A Georgia mill is taking business in 176 needle full 
seamless half hose at $1.65, but the goods are not moving 
fast at that price, which is being obtained by a number 
of mills. Some getting $1.75 for prime standard goods. 
The same Georgia manufacturer is selling 176 nevdle 
socks with sewed toe and sewed top at $1.35. This 
is low, but a considerably better proposition than women’s 
cottons, 24 ounce, at $1.40, the price at which one mill is 
letting the goods go—sewed toe. How a mill can work 
60 cent yarn into 24 ounces of finished stockings and see 
a profit at this price baffles all the calculations of the most 
expert cost finding accountant. At least one large mill is 
selling the same line at $1.75 and is not begging for busi- 
ness. 

There is an unaccounted for variation in the quotations 
heard on misses’ fine gauge cotton ribs, a very scarce arti- 
cle. While one mill shows a signed order at $3.05, on 7s, 
another admits only $2.75 for black and 10 cents better 
for white and tan. This mill’s price on new business is 
to be $2.90 for black. 

One mill specializing in misses’ fine gauge cotton ribs 
is taking all the business the mill can handle on the basis 
of $3, on 7s; rise 10 cents, fall five, and recently declined 
an order calling for early delivery. A manufacturer sold 
well up on ribs requires that buyers take proportionately 
of women’s cottons. 
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A Pennsylvania mill filling orders for 200-220 needle 


mercerized half hose, 20 ounce, at $2.85 for black and 10 
cents more for colors, is several cents under the prices 
being gotten by some manufacturers. 

A line of women’s combed peeler from 36s single, about 
one pound, is moving at $2.15 for black and $2.25 for col- 
ors, and should, for better prices are being obtained in some 
quarters for identical types. 

Silks are the sensation of the hosiery market, fash- 
ioned and seamless being entirely absent in some warerooms, 
A line of fashioned seamless which went over the retail 
counter in 1917 at 75 cents is in very great demand as a 
$1.25 proposition, and gives promise of getting into the 
$1.50 elass very soon. 

There was a speedy assumption on the part of some 
merchants that the the United States Su 
preme Court in which the federal child labor law was de- 
elared unconstitutional would at once work in their favor. 
According to a southern manufacturer who was in New 
York shortly after the decision was made public, jobbers 
wired a number of southern mills asking whether the ef- 
fect would not be to increase production and reduce selling 
costs. The replies, so far as can be ascertained, were in 
the negative. The manufacturer referred to says most of 
the southern mills, having adapted their working regu- 
lations to the law, would make no change. 

Contrary to the hopes of those few distributors who 
undertook to make a Supreme Court decision a lever for 
bearing the market, prices are advancing as a matter of 
mill preservation, even while buyers are waiting. 

: While some lines of hosiery, notably misses’ and chil- 
dren’s fine gauge ribs, infants’ faney tops, all mercerized 
and silk lines, will continue scarce for some time, the chief 
shortage will be in men’s underwear. Important factors 
estimate that there will be available for civilians next 
Spring not more than 20 per cent of mill production. At 


decision of 


least one large house will not name prices or show samples 
until it has been established that the government is throug! 
buying. One of the Mohawk Valley (N. Y.) mills has 
let it be known that in no event will it name prices before 
October, and it is a question whether even then samples 
will be shown. It is the understanding that most jobbers 
will offer nothing in men’s underwear to the retail trade 
until they have the goods in warehouse, as to sell in ad- 
vance of delivery from the mill is regarded as involving 
more hazard than the jobber ought to be expected to assume. 

It is figured by a careful factor that a line of combed 
Egyptian shirts and drawers which opened last year around 
$6 to $6.50 will have to go to jobbers at $8.50 to $9, and 
that the retailer will have to pay from $10 to $10.50. 

Women’s Spring underwear is being bought in good 
volume. The mills of several agents and commission houses 
have for the present withdrawn prices and give no intima- 
tion as to when they will again offer their product. A 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., mill is reported sold up to March, 
deliveries to be completed in January and February, not- 
withstanding the suggestion of the Knit Goods Branch of 
the War Industries Board to the contrary. 

There is a question whether men’s unions for Spring 
have or have not been opened. A buyer from the Far 
West returned discouraged because, he said, he could find 
no one willing to quote prices. On the other hand, it is 
stated that some buyers have been able to pick up allot- 
ments of unions. It is suspected that several mills have 
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stitches lock. 
The FLATLOCK Seam is 
absolutely flat—a perfect 
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The increasing preference on the part of Knit 
GROWING DEMAND Underwear manufacturers for the FLATLOCK 
seam is shown from week to week by the new names added to our already long list of custom- 
ers. From the first to the last installation, the Flatlock Machine for making this seam has been a 





pronounced success. | 
' 


| 
| +e Bille /ong 
| ECONOMY OF PRODUCTION sprosimatety tat, was made in 


TWO operations, today, an absolutely flat seam (as thin as the fabric) is produced in 








ONE operation. This, of course, is an cconomy to the manufacturer. 


Comfort To Wearer 


An additional benefit to him, however, lies in 
the comfort and service to the wearer of Flatlock 
seamed garments. This brings ‘‘repeat’’ orders 
direct or through the Retailer, Jobber or Wholesaler. 
To our mutual advantage we are stimulating in- 
terest on the part of the wearer by direct canvass 
through appropriate channels. 


A Trial Costs Nothing 


It will pay you to use the Flatlock Machine as 
it is also paying others. A trial of this now famous 
machine will convince you. 





Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 
NEW YORK 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Milan 


Canadian Representative: W.J. Westaway, 5 Sun Life Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario 
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opened behind closed doors. A New York State mill, it is 
stated, is in the open with samples and prices, but is 
simply allotting. 

Sweaters are extremely quiet, shetlands and silks wait- 
ing for more seasonal weather. Mills making woolens and 
worsteds are having no important duplicate orders and 
really are not looking for business, as, they say, there is 
little prospect that they will be able to obtain yarns. 
Furthermore, help is so searee that mills will be content 
if they can fill the orders already on their books. 





Baling Government Goods. 


Economy of space and convenience in handling are two 
requirements that the government is strictly enforcing at 
the present time on all clothing, textiles, ete., for govern- 
ment use. The accompanying illustration shows the new 
No. 62 Economy making four bales of government cloth- 
ing, textiles, etc., at one compression. 

These especially designed Economy balers for the bal- 
ing of textiles, clothing, underwear, socks, ete., are saving 
the government thousands of dollars every day in the cost 
of packing over the former cost of packing in wooden 
shipping eases, besides saving from 50 to 65 per cent in 
ship space, warehouse space, and the transportation of 
these empty wooden boxes to the point of packing, and the 
expense of warehousing same. 

The bales are covered with water-proof and burlap in 
such a way that they will stand wet weather much better 
than when shipped in wooden boxes. The burlap used to 
cover the bale is the right size to make a sand bag in 
France. 

The regulation size bale is 30 x 15 inches by approxi- 
mately 15 inches. They found, after considerable experi- 
menting, that this was the size bale that could be most 





efficiently handled and piled. This size bale in the majority 
of textiles, weighs approximately 90 pounds, so that one 
man can easily handle the bale most efficiently. The bales 
are finished with ears at each four corners so that there 
is no reason for using hooks in handling. Two men can 
throw these bales to a considerable height, thus eliminating 
the necessity of tiering machines. 

This size package also permits proper folding of the 
different garments, ete., and can be compressed to much 
greater density, will hold their shape after compressing 
mueh better than material compressed into a different size 
bale, especially a larger bale. 

The Economy Baler Company are devoting practically 
their entire capacity on this and similar government work, 
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saving Uncle Sam thousands of dollars daily. The best 
of all is the saving from 50 to 65 per cent of ship space re 
quired to get the clothing, ete., to the “Boys Over There.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will undoubtedly 
in the very near future, increase the minimum earload rates 
on cotton waste and other similar products, and wise man- 
agers are placing orders for up-to-date-equipment as far 
ahead as possible. 

The Situation in Sweaters. 

A gloomy outlook for manufacturers using worsted 
and woolen yarns was presented at a recent meeting of the 
Sweater Manufacturers Association of the Middle West. 

The speaker on worsted was William J. Wright, of Bos 
ton, who, from the specific information which he gave ma\ 
be assumed to be very close to government yarn purchas 
ing agencies. 

The impression he left was that the yarn administrator 
would welcome suggestions from manufacturers as to what 
they can do for the government. It was the purpose, he 
said, not to disturb present contracts, but should yarns in 
the hands of manufacturers be required by the govern- 
ment they would be replaced. 

Every pound of French system yarn, Mr. Wright said, 
is going into government work. Spinners’ production is 
but 92 per cent of spindle capacity, and of this the manu- 
facturers can expect no more than 15 per cent for some 
time, for civilian manufacture. As to what may be de 
livered next year is contingent on what shall happen in 
the interim. “I firmly believe,’ Mr. Wright continued, 
“that the government is preparing for five years of war. 
‘It is up to you gentlemen,” he said, “to devise new meth- 
ods for keeping your plants in operation. I would advise 
you to eliminate oxfords entirely. |] think you would 
profit by using the heavier counts of yarn, so far as 
possible. If you do so you will get more yarn.” 

In reply to questions, Mr. Wright said, “There is wool 
in Australia, but we are not being teld how much, and 
there appears to be difficulty in getting bottoms for car 
rying it to the United States and England. There ap- 
pears to be no uniform price for worsted yarn bought by 
the government, which may be accounted for by that fact 
that some spinners get more yarn out of a given quantity 
of wool than do some others, the variations amounting to 
as much as five per cent and applying more particularly 
when the wool is supplied by the government or bought at 
a price established by the government. 

It was admitted there is a serious waste of yarn due to 
indiscriminate hand knitting in the homes, on the ears and 
in publie places generally, and it was thought that women 
who are thus patriotically engaged could render a more 
valuable service to the government in either of many lines 
that are more essential. 

On motion of Otto A. Finck, of the Imperial Knitting 
Company, Milwaukee, provision was made for conferring 
through a committee with the sweater manufacturers of 
Philadelphia as to how best to serve the government in the 
supplying of sweaters, mufflers, caps and puttees. This 
now is being done through a form of questionaire prepared 
by the Middle West Association. It is desired to procure a 
eensus of mills and their capacity, and the extent to which 
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Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 
tom, Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardened 
and Ground sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 
Positive Pattern 
Mechanism, Nee- 
dle Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


PRODUCTS 


Underwear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 
Corset Covers, But- 
ton Stays, Mittens, 
Bandages. 








Characteristics 
The characteristics of a knitting machine, like those of an individual, are 
determined by its origin and history; just as knowledge of the individual's 
family, schooling, and early life are desirable for the formation of an idea of 
his characteristics, so knowledge of the plant, personnel and ideals involved in 
the construction of the knitting machine are necessary for an understanding 
of its merits. Investigate the origin of our knitting machinery. 
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they might be rapidly expanded. In answer to a question 
whether the government would buy sweaters, the semi-offi- 
cial statement was given to the meeting that several manu- 
facturers who had submitted samples named prices that 
staggered government agencies, with the result that there 
was being given serious consideration to the proposal for 
using coats lined with. sheepskin. 

Mr. Wright was followed by Edward G. Harper, woolen 
yarns, Chicago. Referring to the short supplies of yarn, 
Mr. Harper said there were but slight prospects of any in- 
erease. “You should remember,” he said, “that this is the 
season when the grass is green and the flowers are in 
bloom, and that the help, pockets bulging with money, 
would rather travel about the country looking at the scen- 
ery than spin yarn in some mill.” 

This trite estimate of the artistic temperament of wool- 
en mill help, it was thought, applied with equal force to 
employees in cotton mills. 

An address on waste by A. W. Johnson, manager of 
the National Knitting Company, Milwaukee, made it plain 
that many manufacturers give too little attention to that 
by-produet commonly referred to as waste, and which is 
waste only because it is recklessly wasted. “Because it has 
been known as waste,” he said, “it has been treated as 
waste, whereas it really is a by-product that can be turned 
into considerable money.” 

“The trouble is,’ he continued, “some manufacturers do 
not properly prepare their waste, as it is known, for the 
spinner.” One mill which he mentioned has installed a 
salvage department by means of which waste carefully as- 
sorted, is made to yield a handsome return. Another mill, 
spinning its own yarn, of which it consumes about 1,500,- 
000 pounds a year, is working up its waste to excellent ad- 
vantage. 

Waste, Mr. Johnson suggested, should be assorted first 
as to worsted, wool and cotton and merinos, and then as 
to colors. “It looks as though there is going to be very 
little wool,” he said, “and therefore it is high time we 
conserved our by-product—but don’t eall it waste, for if 
you do you may be inelined to use it ay waste and get 
nothing for it.” 

A questionaire on waste went the rounds at the con- 
clusion of Mr. Johnson’s address. It was brought out that 
one mill is selling its waste as it comes through at 30 cents 
a pound. Another is being paid 38 cents a pound for wool 
and worsted unassorted, buyers in some instances being 
so eager for the by-product that they are not over-cap- 
tious akout a sprinkling of sweepings. 

R. L. P. Reifsneider, representing the National Associa- 
tion of Hosicry and Underwear Manufacturers, spoke 
briefly on the subject of co-operation and maintaining a 
family relationship among organizations of knit goods 
manufacturers. The speaker commented on the fraternal 
disposition shown by the sweater manufacturers of the 
Middle West as in contrast with those in some sections of 
the country. “I am told,” he said, “that you exehange mill 
visits and ihat on these occasions your mills are thrown 
open to all present, whereas in some cities a manufacturer 
could not get into the mill of another with a crowbar.” 

The sweater manufacturers vf the Middle West have 
set a pace in the matter of fraternizing that it might be 


. 
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well for knit goods manufacturers elsewhere to adopt. 
In Chicago, for illustration, each Saturday afternoon finds 
some mill a meeting place for all the manufacturers in 
that city affiliated in the visitation program. On these 
occasions the doors to all departments are wide open, vis 

tors are shown through the mill, the detail of the various 
operations are gone into with a freedem and liberality that 
shows a marked degree of confidence and disputes the idea 
that manufacturers cannot engage in an exchanee of mill 
secrets with perfect security. In one mill in which a 
meeting of this character was had recently, a chart show 

ing the costs in the several operations involved in manu 
facturing sweater coats was displayed, suspended against 
a wall. Every visitor had questions which the exeeutiy: 
of the host mill was expected to answer, and, it is stated, in 
formation was cheerfully given as to every detail. When 
it eame to comparing notes on costs it was shown that, 
while nearly all had figured very close to a given average, 
in several instances there were variations of from 15 to 
50 cents a dozen. It is reasoned that by comparisons 
made under circumstances obtaining at these. meetings, thi 
manufacturers participating eventually will be able to ar 
rive at a fairly safe and aceurate basis for ascertainine 
costs. 





Efficiency and Economy Now a Necessity. 


The shortage of labor as a result of the war makes labor 
not only searce, but also very expensive. To meet the sit 
uation, efficiency, economy and conservation of labor as 
sume more importance in the mill and factory now tha 
ever before. 

“Fibrotta” ware deserves attention in this connection. 
Take “Fibrotta” weaver’s pails, for example, they have 
sharp edges to catch and cut the thread. They are made 
in one piece and have a hard glass-like surface with smooth 
round edges. They are also very durable and economical! 





for they have no hoops to fall off, nor staves to fall apart, 
and do not rust, swell, warp, or don’t get out of shape. 
“Fibrotta” weaver’s pails it is claimed will last much longer 
than ordinary pails. 

“Fibrotta” color pails are equally desirable. They can- 
not affect or harm the dyes. Having a hard, glasslike sur 
face, they are impervious to moisture and are easily and 
thoroughly cleaned. “Fibrotta” color pails are unaffected 
by light solutions of .acids, and have no metal *9 canse 
reactions and affect delicate colors. They ar2 durable 
being made in one piece. 

Fire pails that rust and become leaky, and are found 
empty when a fire breaks out may bring about great dam- 
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age to the plant. “Fibrotta” fire pails, like all “Fibrotta” 
ware, do not rust, leak or warp. They have no hoops to 
fall off, no seams to open up, and are not affected by anti- 
freeze solutions. There are records of “Fibrotta” fire 
pails lasting 15, 16 and 17 years of continuous service. 
“Labeled” fire pails of “Fibrotta” are approved by all in- 
surance companies. 

~ Considerable economy in the office can also be effected 
by the use of “l'ibrotta” waste baskets, umbrella jars, spit- 
toons, ete. They are very durable and economical, pos- 
sessing the same features as all “Fibrotta’ ware, and be- 
ing made in one piece. Because of their hard, glasslike 
surface, they are easily cleaned by washing with hot water. 

Another desirable feature in an office is the “XXth 
Century” bottle cooler, which is highly sanitary, and uses 
little ice. This is a considerable saving now with the high 
price of ice. The sanitary side of the cooler consists in 
having two separate chambers, one for ice and another for 
water, so that dirty and germ-laden ice cannot come in 
contact with the water and contaminate it. The saving of 
ice is effected through its “Fibrotta” ice container, which 
is a non-conductor of heat or cold, so that it shuts the heat 
out and keeps the cold in. The “XXth Century” bottle 
cooler pays for itself within a short time in ice savings 
alone. 

The “XXth Century” bottle cooler has been in use in 
government buildings in Washington almost exclusively 
for the past eight years. They were used in almost every 
booth at the recent Philadelphia Knitting Arts Exhibition. 
A catalog of “Fibrotta” ware, and one of “XXth Cen- 
tury” bottle coolers are sent on request free of charge to all 
interested by Cordley & Hayes, of 7-9 Leonard sireet, 
New York City. 





Pennsylvania Knitters Meet. 





Pennsylvania knitting manufacturers at their June 
meeting in Hamburg sounded another note of warning to 
those engaged in the industry, laying stress on the import- 
ance of steps for meeting the threatened shortage of coal 
and adapting their transactions to the situation already ex- 
isting and eonditions which cannot be foretold. 

An appeal for speedy action in having the knit goods 
trades included in the fuel priorities list was urged, not 
alone from selfish motives, but that the maximum of sup- 
plies for civilians may be obtained. Some of the mills 
represented at the meeting were then suffering from de- 
layed shipments of coal and it was made apparent that un- 
less there shall be some improvement a number of factories 
would be compelled to temporarily shut down. This would 
be disastrous particularly to underwear interests, as it was 
shown that supplies for spring, more especially for men, 
probably would be far short of requirements. 

Subsequent to the meeting in Hamburg the following 
was received by organized interests from the Priorities 
Division of the, War Industries Board in response to an 
appeal for having knitting ineluded in the fuel priori- 


ties: 


‘*In reply, we wish to advise that eotton and wool 
mills were recently certified as an industry to the 
United States Fuel Administration and it has since 
been decided that knitting mills come under the same 
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classification, therefore, vour members should be able 
to secure sufficient coal to take care of their immediate 
requirements by referring the matter to the various 
local fuel administrators. It is the intention, how 
ever, to later remove the industry as a whole and con- 
sider the applications of individual plants, therefore, 
it will be necessary for your members to file applica- 
tion with the Priorities Board for which purpose 
blanks will be sent upon request. Many of the knit 
ting mills have already filed application. Possibly, 
the best way to handle the matter will be for you to 


advise the members of vour association to request 
blanks in the event they have not sent in other appli- 
eations,’’ 

Selling on ten days net had been urged at previous 


meetings, and some of those present in June reported they 
had brought about this reform, their customers acquiescing 
with little opposition. Operations as between mill and 
distributor on the ten days nei basis, it was stated by these 
manufacturers, were mutually satisfactory, and the thought 
was injected that most mills selling to the better class of 
trade would have little difficulty in thus cutting down credit 
time and getting away from the position in which the manu- 
facturer is to a considerable extent the banker for the 
merchant. As was clearly explained, money is worth the 
interest it will command, and the merchant therefore ought 
to be willing to pay interest to either his bank or to the 
mill—if to the latter, on trade acceptances. 

The mill usually takes advantage of discount in trans- 
actions with the yarn houses. In any event, they have 
paid for the yarn months ahead of their merchandise being 
billed out to distributors. Wage and other payments also 
are paid as they mature, so that the mill virtually is foreed 
to provide the capital necessary not only for its pur- 
chases, but for carrying the accounts of its customers as 
well. Ten days net or the trade acceptance, it was pointed 
out, would spare the mill the added cost of operating on 
practically twice the capital that reasonably ought to be 
required. The temper of the meeting clearly was in fa- 
vor of the shorter terms, and it is not unlikely that as a 
result of the persistent agitation by the Pennsylvania knit- 
ters the reform will make considerable headway so long 
as operating and merchandising conditions remain so cloud- 
ed as they now are. 

Attention was also directed to present lessened produe- 
tion and the almost absolute certainty that it will be fur- 
ther reduced as drafts are made on mills for help to be 
diverted to strictly war essential industry and for the 
army, and as fuel becomes searcer. One manufacturer re- 
ported that because of reasons over which he has no con- 
trol he is operating at only 50 per cent of machine capac 
ity, and therefore at a materially higher overhead, cost, 
which must be met if plants are to be kept running at 
even a small profit. It was declared that business men wi'l 
be expected to contribute more heavily in the future than 
in the past to the tremendous war fund necessary for 
prosecuting the struggle to a victoriozs finish, and should 
be left in position for making these contributions without 
being forced into operating economies threatening the life 
of their business. 

In naming prices for the future, it was brought out 
that both present and immediate past curtailed production 
ought to be taken into consideration. Added freights, 
costs of necessary travel and increase in the price of coal 
and practically all supplies, which will be borne by trans- 
actions involving goods sold in the recent past but being 
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delivered now or later, should be figured in when fixing 
prices for next Spring as well as for spot deliveries. It 
was regretted generally that a greater burden seemed likely 
to be imposed on the consumer, but it was felt that there 
was no way by which it could be averted, if industry is to 
thrive and play its part in the war game. 

The policy to be pursued by mills in their relations 
with customers in the event that while the former had 
unfilled orders on their books their output was taken over 
by the government was the cause of much concern. While 
no definite action was taken, approval of a plan outlined 
by some of the underwear mills was expressed by a num- 
ber of the manufacturers who were heard on the question. 
Under this proposal, manufacturers inquire of their cus- 
tomers whether the orders delayed by the eall of the 
government on mills shall remain as previously confirmed. 
If the customers reply in the affirmative the manufacturer 
so treats the order, which is to be filled in the regular 
course of operation, as speedily as circumstances and un- 
looked for contingencies permit. Customers who 
evasive or give no heed to the inquiry from the mill are 
notified that their orders are cancelled because of a great 
part of the production having been taken over by the gov- 
ernment after the original acceptance of the order, and 
that they can be reinstated only on terms mutually aecep- 
table. 

Some alarm was expressed for the safety of mills sell- 
ing for delivery after more than a very few months. In 
underwear, it was pointed out, there will be little really 
keen competition, except on the part of distributors to 
obtain supplies. While hosiery may be relatively more 
plentiful, vet, it was suggested, competition would not be 
so severe as to warrant the taking of business for delivery 
after three months, except on terms safeguarding the seller, 
who necessarily is assuming a greater degree of risk than 
the merchant as the latter can more nearly adapt his sell- 
ing price to changes as they occur. The mill, it was stated, 
cannot foresee wage increases, and on the other hand, can- 
not sell low-price goods made from high price yarn. 

As showing the trend toward shorter terms and work- 
ing along the line of safety first, a letter from the raw 
silk trade was read. This letter, signed by 36 operators— 
importers and others—sets forth that in order to co-operate 
with the Federal Reserve Bank they have agreed to adopt 
the trade acceptance method of settlement, and that they 
have come to a mutual understanding whereby on and after 
July 1 the New York terms of all sales, and contracts for 
future delivery of raw silk shall be as follows: 

All raw silk, except for transactions based upon 
banker’s letter of credit or the drawing of foreign 
drafts direct upon the buyer, shall be sold, on contract 
made with buyers, without any exception whatever, 
upon terms of cash settlement, prompt or within ten 
days, or trade atceptance, if other than cash terms 
are agreed upon. Such trade acceptances are to be 
given by the buyer to the seller within not later than 
thirty days from date of invoice. All trade accept- 
ances shall be made payable at a bank, located pre- 
ferably at a free or discretionary point, otherwise 
the cost of collection is to be charged to and paid 
by the acceptor. 


It was brought out also that the silk throwsters division 
of the Silk Association of America had sent notices to the 
trade unanimously recommending that the refusal by the 
throwsters to comply with the request of buyers that the 
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throwsters prepay transportation charges on silk. Thus 
it appears that not only will raw silk be sold on ten days 
net terms or trade acceptance settlement, but that throwsters 
will not prepay freight. This is in line with the action 
of hosiery and underwear manufacturers taking a stand 
for shipping f. o. b. forwarding transportation 
charges to follow the merchandise. 
must pay the freight on that which they put into hosiery 
and other articles, it was suggested, they could not be ex- 
pected to also bear the freight burden when they ship out 
the finished article, and with raw silk selling on practical- 
ly eash terms, it was thought also, knit goods manufactur- 
ers would not be fair to themselves if they unnecessarily 
delayed the bringing about of the reform in terms. 


point, 
If consumers of silk 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


Plans have been completed by George W. Malick, Hern- 
don, Pa., and Samuel Peters, New Cumberland, Pa., for 
the establishment of a new knitting mill at Lemoyne, Pa. 
The strueture will be two-story brick, about 40 x 100 feet. 

The Hill Knitting Company, Lebanon, Pa., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $80,000 to engage in the manu- 
facture of knit goods. Thomas Hill is the principal incor- 
porator. 

Notice has been filed by the 
Company, Third and Ontario Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., of 
an increase in its capitalization from $5,000 to $25,000, to 


Brown-Phelps Hosiery 


provide for expansion. 

The Oak Knitting Company, Fulton and West Division 
Streets, Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturers of knit under- 
wear, is making rapid progress in the erection of a new yarn 
The structure will be 
The company has 


mill adjoining its plant at Areade. 
three-story brick, about 60 x 120 feet. ‘ 
recently filed notice of an inerease in its capital of $250,- 
000 to $500,000. 

The Quakerknit Knitting Mills, Quakertown, Pa., have 
been incorporated with a eapital of $50,000 to operate a 
plant for the manufacture of knit goods. David Wineland 
is the principal ineorporator. 

Plans have been filed by the American Mills Company, 
313 Mill Street, Waterbury, Conn., for the construction of 
a new one-story and basement addition to its plant, about 
60 x 98 feet. Contract for erection has been awarded to 
Tracy Brothers Company, 52 Benedict Street, Waterbury, 
at a price of $10,000. 

Thomas EF. Brown & Company, Second and Westmore- 
land Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of hosiery, 
will make alterations and improvements in their plant at 
Twenty-first and Clearfield Streets. The work is estimated 
to cost $15,000. Contract has been awarded to the Con- 
neen Construction Company, 1737 Filbert Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Vim Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., manufac 
turer of stockings and half hose,.with plant at 2421 Mas- 
cher Street, has filed articles of incorporation under Penn 
sylvania laws. The. following officers have been elected: 
President, Samuel Silverman; treasurer and manager, Mul- 
ford M. Adams; and secretary, J. Silverman. 

The Kent Knitting Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 


jersey cloth, ete. D. and C. J. Samuel, 133 Eighth Avenue; 
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and E. Moskowitz, 1240 Madison Street, Brooklyn, are the 
incorporators. 

The Sylvania Knitting Company, Reading, Pa., has been 
ineorporated with a eapital of $125,000 to operate a plant 
for the manufacture of knit goods. Oliver A. Lau is the 
prineipal ineorporator. 

Announcement has been made by the Nicholas Bilger 
Webbing Company, manufacturer of cotton webbing, etc., 
of the removal of its plant from 313-15 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to a large new works at 2636-38 Hutchinson 
Street. The change to larger quarters was necessitated by 
the increased demands of the business. 

The plant of the Maiden Creek Hosiery Company, Tem- 
ple, Pa., was damaged by fire on June 10 to the extent of 
about $6,000. 

The Gouglersville Hosiery Mills of Gouglersville, Read- 
ing, Pa., have been incorporated with a nominal capital of 
$5,000 to operate a plant for the manufacture of hosiery. 
A. D. Ruttenberg, Reading, is the printipal incorporator. 

The Carolina Mills Co., at Winston-Salem, will erect 4 
modern brick building to replace their present structure. 
Plans and specifications have been prepared and the con- 
tract for erection has been awarded to the Fogle Brothers 
Co, of Winston-Salem. The building will be 100 feet long 
by 75 feet wide, three stories high, costing $50,000. They 
manufacture hosiery. 

The Mitchell Hosiery Co., of Columbus, Ga., is one of 
the leading mills of that section of the South and is now 
well under way operating 60 Banner knitters, 6 Brinton 
rib machines, 7 loopers, and 4 Merrow sewing machines to 
full capacity on ladies fine grade mercerized hose and mer- 
eerized and cotton half hose. This plant has a complete sys- 
tem for dyeing sulphur black and also direct colors. It also 
has an electrical bleaching process for its bleached prod- 
uets. Numbers manufactured by this mill struck the buy- 
ers very favorably and the mill has a bright future and 
great possibilities for its expansion. This plant was in- 
stalled and organized by E. C. Kennedy in May 1917 as was 
deseribed in these columns at that time. 

It is reported that a hosiery mill to be known as the 
Brown Hosiery Mill will be located at Burlington, N. C., 
at a cost of approximately $11,000. 

The recently incorporated Tarboro Knitting Co., at 
Tarboro, N. C., has begun the construction of its mill and 
anticipates being ready to start operations early in August. 
They will manufacture children’s hosiery. The officers are 
president, A. McDowell, of Scotland Neck, N. C.; treasurer, 
C. W. Jeffreys, of Tarboro, and superintendent, Robert J. 
Walker. 

The Patrick Knitting Co., is the name adopted by Dr. 
L. N. Patrick, of Gastonia, N. C., for the new mill which 
he is building in that citv. The produet is to be men’s half 
hose. 

The Elizabeth James Mill at Marion, N. C., will add ten 
knitting machines and three ribbers to its equipment, orders 
having been placed for this machinery. 

It is reported that a new knitting mill is to be estab- 
lished at Benton, Tenn., by W. D. Bidwell and others. A 
building is to be constructed and 50 knitting machinés in- 
stalled. 

The Liberty Hosiery Mills at Athens, Tenn., recently 
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organized by R. J. Fisher, are erecting a building 100 x 
40 feet and anticipate being able to occupy this by some 
time in September. Fifty knitting machines and accom- 
panying equipment will be installed and it is understood 
that this new company is a co-operative proposition, em- 
ployees of the Liberty and Athens Hosiery Mills taking 
stock in the new company. 

It is just reported that the Volunteer Knitting Mill at 
Blacksburg, S. C., is for sale. Chas. H. Bird is presi- 
dent. 

The Sweetwater (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills have established 
a branch plant at Madisonville, Tenn., to which they are 
moving some machines from their present plant at Sweet- 
water. 

The Magnet Knitting Mills at Clinton, Tenn., have re- 
cently contracted for a branch plant to be located at Coal 
Creek, Tenn. The new building will be approximately 60 x 
200 feet of mill construction and will be operated only as 
a knitting mill, the finishing being done at the Clinton 
plant, 


Growing Two Blades of Grass. 


Conservation is the order of the day. Making one man 
do the work of two or more and do it easier, means releas- 
ing able-bodied men for use in the army, navy, and other 
government positions. 

The engineers of the Industrial Truck Company having 
spent years in the employ of builders of such machinery, 
at the time of designing this line of trucks and tractors 
made every effort to get serviceability, simplicity and abso- 
lute “fool-proofness.” 

The great cl2im upon which this line is manufactured 
is interchangeahility; the fact that the power unit as used 
in the traetor is identical with that used in the elevating 
and load-carrying trucks gives appeal when one thinks in 
terms of spare parts. Instead of having an entirely differ- 
ent design for each class of truck with its endless variety of 
spare or repair parts to stock, a manufacturer has but one 
part common to all machines to carry or to order. This 
extends the conservation to materials as well as men. 

Tractors are manufactured in two types, an end control 
and a center control, that is a machine where the operator 
sits in the eenter and ean by changing seats operate in 
either direction without having to turn his tractor around. 
In congested or narrow aisles this is often a very valu- 
able feature. 

Either type steers on all four wheels and are built as 
two or four wheel drive. The two wheel drive machines 
ean be converted to a four wheel drive by the owner by 
purchasing the necessary worm and wheel housings, dif- 
ferentials, ete. 

The frame is built up of commercial rolled channel sec- 
tion steel, the bumper plates are of heavy boiler plat 
bent on the corners and riveted solidly to the frame. Coup- 
ler castings are of the 3-step type to accommodate different 
heights of trailers. Battery boxes are constructed with 
easily removable side doors for changing batteries and 
hinged top plates for easy access for flushing or inspection. 
Frame with battery box can be lifted from the cha: 
by the’ removal of four nuts, leaving entire driving mechan- 
ism accessible for inspection and repairs. 
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wheels by means of a rugged universal joint capable of 
This universal joint 


operating at an angle of 43 degrees. 


is enclosed in a patented dust and oil proof case formed 


by the pivoting wheel knuckle and its supporting yoke. 


Two separete brakes are provided; the one operated 
by the left foot being the emergency brake and that by the 
All brake rods are adjust- 
To operate the 


right foot the service brake. 
able. The safety features are as follows: 
tractor the operator must be sitting in the seat with his left 


foot pressing the emergency brake pedal down. Every time 


his left foot is lifted from the brake pedal the brake is 


applied, bringing the machine to a stop and by means of 
a elutch on the controller shaft, throwing the controller 


handle out of gear and the controller to neutral; it ig then 
impossible to start the machine again without first re- 


leasing the emergency brake and bringing the controller 


handle back from neutral. 
found in the tilting wheel. 


An additional safety device is 
This wheel is so located that 





TrucK ComMPANY TRACTOR. 


An INDUSTRIAL 


This 
tilting arrangement is interlocked with the controller shaft 


the operator, to leave the seat, must tilt the wheel. 


clutch so that under no circumstances can the battery ecur- 
rent be applied until the wheel is in running position. 


” 


The load carrying truck Type “L” and the elevating 
platform truck Type “EL” are of 4,000 lbs. capacity, have 
exactly the same power parts and with the exception of 
wheels, tires and motors are interchangeable with the trac- 
tors; in other words a fleet consisting of tractors and trucks 
could be kept secure against loss through accident or break- 
down by having one additional power unit which would 
readily replace the disabled one of any truck or tractor. 
The elevating mechanism will lift its rated load of 
4,000 pounds to a height of 5 inches, and is operated by a 
hydraulie ram which in turn is connected through its pump 
to a small motor. A unique feature of this mechanism is 
that it requires né expenditure of current in lowering the 
load, a saving of approximately 50 per cent in the current 


used in elevating. 
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Power is transmitted from the motor through a single 


reduction worm and gear through a differential and to the 
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“Center Slung’’ 


(Patents Allowed) 





TOLHURST 
Link Type 


EXTRACTORS 






The ‘‘Center Slung’’ case is 
a new (patent allowed) feature 
which eliminates the many dif- 
ficulties formerly encountered 
in the oscillating case type of 
extractor. 
Basket 48’’ to 60’’ Diameter 

Accessible open top. Under- 
driven. Patent Adjustable 
Idlers. Roller Bearings lubri- 
eated with grease. 

























Tolhurst Machine Works, 


Established 1852. TROY, N. Y. 
New York Office, 111 Broadway. 
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